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EAST AURORA. NEW YORK 


HAVE A LOG HOUSE, set in a little orchard at East Aurora, New 
York. I am very regretful to leave it, but my expanding work 
- demands a different arrangement. 


The house was built by the capable and honest craftsmen of East Aurora, 
who used only the best materials they could find. 


The interior is paneled with sturdy woods. There is a noble fireplace 
of field stone in the living-room. The light fixtures were hand hammered 
frora copper. 


The bath lavatories, heating system and other equipment are properly 
installed and dependable. The grounds were recently landscaped by an 
architect of ability. 


There is another house on the property which I now use as a study. It 
is light, modern, comfortable and rentable. 


The Log House is six minutes. from the Pennsylvania Railroad station. 
It is but a block away from the public school and two blocks from Roy- 
croft Inn. East Aurora is seventeen miles from Buffalo. There are two 
state motor roads into the city. 


I shall be glad to supply further information to anyone who might like 
to purchase the place. 


Faithfully, 
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Correspondence to East Aurora, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ The President summoned a con- 
ference to meet in Washington on 
May 22. The purpose of the meet- 
ing is to lay out a “national outdoor 
recreation policy.” Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Roosevelt is Chair- 
man of the Committee in charge. 
Messrs. Weeks, Work, Wallace and 
Hoover are Honorary Chairmen to 
lend prestige to the movement to 
lure the public to arcadian pleasures 
and rustic delights. 


@ Speaking to a delegation from the 
American Chemical Society, Presi- 
dent Coolidge declared: “Whenever 
Nature’s bounty is in danger of ex- 
haustion, the chemist has sought for 
a substitute.” 


@ Visitors at the rate of 1,000 or 
more a day came to the White House 
to see the President. Taking pre- 
caution of his strength, he gave up 
trying to shake hands with all of them 
and allowed several hundreds just to 
tramp through his office and see him 
work. 


@ One James Martin Miller  tele- 
graphed The Dearborn Independent and 
the telegram was read into the record 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
that in an interview the President had 
said: “It is my hope that Mr. Ford 
will not do or say anything that will 
make it difficult for me to deliver Mus- 
cle shoals to him, which I am trying 
to do.” Mr. Coolidge denied categor- 
ically that he had ever made such a 
statement and asserted that his only 
desire was that Mr. Ford’s and other 
bids should be fairly considered. He 
pointed out that his Muscle Shoals 
policy had been formulated before he 
had discussed the matter with Mr. Ford. 


@ President Coolidge dedicated the new 
building of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research 
Council, predicting “a new day in 
(See page 20.) 


scientific research.” 











@ The President signed a bill appro- 
priating $1,500,000 to fight the foot-and- 
mouth disease in California where the 
Federal Government has instituted a 
rigorous quarantine in the affected re- 
gions. 

@ Evangeline Booth called at the 
White House and while waiting to see 
Mr. Coolidge was cheered by several 
hundred visitors who under the new 
rule were not to shake hands with the 
President. The Commander of the Sal- 
vation Army obliged them by shaking 
the hand of each one. 


Pre-Convention 

The boom of Mr. Coolidge for the 
Republican nomination has almost 
ceased to exist. From a boom it seems 
to have changed into a genuine percus- 
sion. On one day last weck, the Presi- 
dent administered a staggering blow to 
each of his two most conspicuous op- 
ponents in the Republican Party. In the 
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Republican primary in New Jersey, the 
President polled eight or nine times as 
many votes as did Senator Hiram 
Johnson. In the Republican primary in 
Pennsylvania, Governor Gifford Pinchot, 
who was a candidate for delegate-at- 
large and had frequently attacked the 
Administration, was defeated by a 
Coolidge man, two to one. The Repub- 
lican State Convention in Oklahoma 
instructed Oklahoma’s 25 delegates for 
Coolidge. In all, the President had 707 
delegates assured him in the con- 
vention (some are uninstructed, but 
favorable to him, and, barring an up- 
heaval, their votes .may be counted 
upon). All that Mr. Coolidge needs in 
order to ke nominated on the first ballot 
are 555 votes. 

It is little wonder that the voice of 
Hiram Johnson failed. He toured 
through Ohio bitterly attacking the Ad- 
ministration. He shouted: “I have 
dedicated myself to burst up this al- 
liance between big crooked business and 
crooked politics!” But he gave up the 
remainder of his speaking trip, which 
was to have included Indiana. Phys- 
ically, vocally, he was exhausted. He 
boarded a train for Washington, talk- 
ing in a whisper. 

In the opinion of political observers, 
Mr. Johnson’s campaign had given out, 
just as much as hijs voice. The centre 
of interest among Republicans shifted 
straightway to the choice of a Vice 
Presidential candidate. John J. Persh- 
ing was spoken of. -He quieted the 
talk by two sharp sentences of denial. 
Charles G. Dawes was much mentioned, 
as also ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois, 
and Senator Borah. Much more men- 
tioning will surely follow. 


The Democratic party continued un- 
willing to commit itself on the ques- 
tion of a candidate. The situation was 
histrionically set out last week by the 
Gridiron Club—a club of Washington 
correspondents—at its Spring dinner. 
President Coolidge, Sir Esmé Howard, 
John W. Davis were guests. A political 
skit was staged. 

The Inquisitor General, satisfied that 
the Democratic ticket read like a John 
Doe warrant, thereupon subpenaed “the 
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great John Doe of history—the Man in 
the Iron Mask.” The masked candidate 
testified : 

“Some men think that I am Samuel 
M. Ralston and serenade me with The 
Moon Shines Bright Tonight Along the 
Wabash. I have been addressed as 
John W. Davis, and asked to trade fat 
retainers for a nomination. Some call 
me McAdoo and ask whether I am 
from New York or California. I have 
been toasted as James M. Cox and as- 
sured that 7,000,000 aren’t so many 
after all. I have been féted as Oscar 
W. Underwood, while the band played 
Dixie, as some others said ‘Hello, Al’ 
and sang The Sidewalks of New York. 

“Some believe my name is Houston 
and dub me the leading residuary 
legatee. I am identified also as Cope- 
land, the medicine man of the Tam- 
many tribe. Colonel Harvey thinks I 
am Senator Joe Robinson of Arkansas. 
They once called me Reed before Jim 
tried to show ’em in Missouri. Some 
even think I’m a college president— 
I’ve forgotten his name. I have only 
one consolation. Nobody has suggested 
that I am Bryan.” 


CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate: 
@ Passed a bill appropriating $1,500,- 
000 to aid in the eradication of the 
foot and mouth disease in California 
(previously passed by the House). 
@ Adopted a joint resolution changing 
the name of Mount Ranier (Wash.) to 
Mount Tacoma. 
@ Passed, after extended consideration, 
the Soldier Bonus Bill, with only slight 
variations from the form in which it 
had been passed by the House (see 
Page 3). 
@ Debated the tax reduction bill. 
@ Paused in its labor for five minutes 
in honor of the late Charles F. Mur- 
phy, whose death was announced (see 
Page 5). 
@ Adopted without debate a resolution 
directing the President pro tempore to 
issue a warrant for the arrest of Mal 
S. Daugherty (brother of the ex-At- 
torney General) and bring him before 
the Senate to answer questions in rela- 
tion to the Daugherty investigation. 
The House: 
@ Passed a Senate bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War, Mexican War, 
Indian Wars veterans, and the widows 
of veterans of 1812. 
@ Passed a resolution authorizing a 
joint Congressional Committee to in- 
vestigate land grants to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co. 
@ Considered the Department of Agri- 








culture appropriation bill and passed it 
carrying $57,000,000, but without a pro- 
vision for free seeds to be distributed 
by Congressmen. 

@ Passed a bill appropriating $2,000,- 
000 for the protection of forest lands, 
reforestation and extension of national 
forests. 

@ Adopted a resolution for a Constitu- 
tional Amendment giving Congress 
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EVANGELINE Bootu 
She shook hands with each one 
(See Page 1) 


power to regulate the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age (see below). 


Long Trousers 

It is not often that Victor Berger 
of Wisconsin, sole Socialist in Cong- 
ress, can praise what his colleagues 
propose. It is still more seldom that 
he can gloat over a victory. His vote 
on any measure is usually given in 
the spirit of “Well, it’s the lesser evil.” 

But last week he voted—on the vic- 
torious side—and exclaimed: _ 

“This is a Socialist measure for 
which we have fought for thirty 
years. I am glad to see we are get- 
ting there. It is time to write a new 
constitution adapted to the twentieth 
century and not one written in the 
eighteenth century by men in knee 
pants.” 

The occasion of his ejaculation was 
the passage of a resolution to amend 
the Constitution so that Congress 
may limit, regulate or prohibit the 
employment of persons under 18 
years of age. 

Everyone was for the amendment 





except those who cling firmly to the 
doctrine of state rights. The latter 
proposed amendment after amend- 
ment, only to be voted down. Those 
who stood for the “pluribus” were 
not numerous enough to withstand 
the unanimity of those who stood for 
the “unum.” A_ two-thirds vote is 
necessary to pass this type of resolu- 
tion. On the final roll call the divi- 
sion was: / 
For AGAINST 


167 Republicans 13 Republicans 
128 Democrats 56 Democrats 
1 Independent (Kvale) 
1 Socialist (Berger) 





297 69 
Result: Passed with 53 votes to spare. 


The advocates of the proposed 
amendment—including Mr. Berger 
who claims the credit of it for Soci- 
alism—may rejoice over a moral vic- 
tory, but for the present have little 
else to hope for. A proposal to set 
a date for consideration of the resolu- 
tion in the Senate was promptly 
blocked. It is probable that the Sen- 
ate will not consider it this session, 
or if so, that it will be filibustered 
to death by a group of Democrats. 


PROHIBITION 


Consumption 


The average annual consumption of 
whiskey in the U. S. during the ten 
years prior. to Prohibition was 130,- 
000,000 gallons. In the calendar 
year 1923 whiskey withdrawn under 
Government permits was 1,696,360 
gallons. The exact amount of bootleg 
whiskey consumed is not known. 


WOMEN 
Political Cooks 


Who should be a better cook than 
a politician? He or she, gets his liv- 
ing on delicacies compounded from 
the melting pot. But on the other 
hand who would expect a politician 
to write a cook book? He, or she, 
gets his living by keeping his recipes 
to himself. 


Nevertheless 55 female members of 
the Democratic National Committee 
headed by Miss Elizabeth Marbury 
will compile a Convention Cook 
Book. Each of the women will con- 
tribute a recipe of a dish typical of 
her state or territory. The book will 
be taken into the Convention at Mad- 
ison Square Garden “as an effective 
answer to the question so often 
raised by men, whether women can 
be both politicians and housewives.” 
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IMMIGRATION 


Exclude, Not Irritate 


The Immigration Bill, after pas- 
sage by the Senate (Time, April 28) 
stewed in joint conference before go- 
ing back to both Houses for final 
approval. The provision for restrict- 
ing annual immigration to 2% of the 
number of aliens of each nationality 
resident in this country in 1890 was 
fairly satisfactory to ali parties. The 
provision for excluding all aliens in- 
eligible to citizenship (i.¢., Japanese; 
other Orientals had been previously 
barred out), was the bone of conten- 
tion. 


The President and the Secretary 
of State were upset because the ex- 
clusion provision imperils our friend- 
ship with Japan. The President let 
it be known that he favored exclusion 
but wished that it might be brought 
about without irritation. 


“It is a question of tact,’ was the 
sentiment expressed. “Let us com- 
promise by giving us what we want, 
and giving Japan a sop for her feel- 
ings.” 

Senators and Representatives con- 
ferred at the White House. Senator 
Colt of Rhode Island was one of 
those who went there. Le Baron 
Bradford Colt is distinguished be- 
cause he is Chairman of the Senate 
Immigration Committee, because he 
was one of six Senators who voted 
against the present bill and because 
his nephew married Ethel Barrymore. 
He sees only harm in the Japanese 
exclusion provision. His tactful sug- 
gestions were listened to. 


One proposal advanced was that 
the time at which the Japanese ex- 
clusion clause is to become effective 
might be set forward. In this way 
the State Department would be given 
time in which to break with due 
formality the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment, by which Japan has voluntarily 
restricted her emigration to this 
country, and to say a few kind words 
to the Mikado. 


The Feder2] Council of Churches 
and the National Committee on 
American-Japanese Relations: pro- 
tested against the unwisdom of the 
bill. Said the latter: 

“The committee is entirely in sym- 
pathy with regulation of immigration 
by a general law. It does not oppose 
the substitution of the provisions of 
a general law for the gentlemen’s 
agreement. 


“The committee does censure the 


proposal by legislation to cancel that 
agreement precipitately and peremp- 
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Senator Coir 
His tactful suggestions were listened to 


torily without any of the courtesies 
customary in international procedure 
among friendly nations, without any 
proper notification, without any op- 
portunity for a neighborly confer- 
ence in which representatives of the 
two Governments could examine the 
situation, without a word or even a 
gesture of courtesy toward the other 
party to a mutual agreement, and 
without allowing any time for ad- 
justment after the passage of the Act, 
although such a grace is granted to 
immigrants from Europe.” 


SOLDIER BONUS 
The Inevitable 


Nobedy expected otherwise. The 
Bonus Bill was going to be passed, 
and it was passed. The House had 
passed the bill 355 to 54 (Time, March 
31). In the Senate there was a mere 
handful of opponents. Some Demo- 
crats stood out for a cash option in- 
stead of the paid-up insurance pro- 
posed. Such real fight as there was 
concerned this cash feature. 

The Battle. Senator Copeland of 
New York forced the issue—the cash 
payment alternative to the insurance 
bonus. The Democrats on the Fi- 
nance Committee, in their minority 
report, recommended that a cash al- 
ternative to the insurance be offered. 





They argued 1) that cash was what 
most veterans wanted and 2) that 
a cash bonus would be cheaper. They 
estimated that the insurance plan 
would cost $3,631,047,691 and the 
same plan with a cash alternative 
would cost $2,562,408,193. 


The opponents of the cash option 
declared simply that the immediate 
burden of paying cash would be ruin- 
ous to the Government finances. 


There were several Senators who 
voted for the insurance bonus who 
were unwilling for that reason to vote 
for a plan with a cash option. When 
a roll call was taken on Senator 
Copeland’s amendment to incorpo- 
rate the cash option in the bill, the 
division followed in general party 
lines: 31 Democrats, 5 Republicans, 
1 Farmer-Laborite, in favor; 36 Re- 
publicans, 11 Democrats, 1  Farmer- 
Laborite, opposed. Defeated 37 to 
48. 

On the bill itself party lines were 
not observed. A great preponderance 
of the Senators of both major parties 
were for it. The vote was, 67 in 
favor, 17 opposed. With the addition 
of the Senators paired but not voting 
the party division was: 

In Favor. 
Republicans, 37. 
Democrats, 32. 
Farmer-Laborite, 2. 

The Bill. As passed by the Senate, 
the Bonus Bill is substantially the 
same as it was when passed by the 
House. 


Opposep. 


Republicans, 12. 
Democrats, 9. 


1) Compensation at the rate of $1 a day 
for home service and $1.25 a day for over- 
seas service, exclusive of the first 60 days of 
service. 

2) Payment in cash to those whose credits 
will be not over $50 and to the wives, chil- 
dren or parents of veterans who have died 
since the armistice. 


3) Payment to other veterans in the form 
of a 20-year endowment insurance policy 
based on their adjusted service credit. On 
this policy they may borrow, after two years, 
up to 90% of its value. 


The major changes incorporated in 
the bill by the Senate were: 


_ 1) That all cash payments shall be made 
immediately on its enactment (instead of nine 
months later). 


2) That insurance certificates should be is- 
sued after July 1, 1925 (instead of after Jan. 
1, 1925). This provision was inserted by the 
Democrats, in hope that they may control the 
next Congress and incorporate a cash option 
in the law before it is carried out. 


3) That the Veterans Bureau should ad- 
minister the Act (instead of the War and 
Navy Departments). 

4) That members of the Public Health 
Service should not receive the benefits of the 
bill, but that female yeomen of the Navy, 
female marines, Philippine scouts and the 
Porto Rican regiment of infantry should re- 
ceive its benefits. 


The Advance. The Senate and 
House each appointed five members 
to confer on the bill and reconcile the 
differences created by the Senate’s 
Amendments. 
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The Present Drift 


Sometimes the way in which a thing 
is done is more significant than the 
thing itself. In passing the Bonus 
Bill the Senate heard a debate in 
which Senator Borah delivered a 
speech. To many the speech of the 
Senator from Idaho was more impor- 
tant than the passage of the bill. 


It was a speech made in opposition 
to the bill: But it was more than a 
speech of opposition. The bonus ‘was 
its theme, but it was planned on a 
larger scale. It was directed squarely 
at the entire governmental and politi- 
cal situation in the U. S. today. It 
was delivered by a man noted for his 
sincerity, a man strongly attached 
to issues, not caring too much for 
parties and still less for individual 
men. 

Mr. Borah is something of a zealot 
for any cause which he supports. He 
is in many ways mentally aloof from 
‘ the political stage and his fellow ac- 
tors. He raises his own pennant 
and rides hard beneath. Knowledge 
of that fact by the public makes him 
the most popular speaker in the Sen- 
ate—judged by gallery attendance. 
He is intense and earnest. Many 
people find him the most forceful 
speaker in Congress. Said he of the 
bonus bill: 

“I have certain opinions in con- 
nection with this matter which it 
seems to me ought to go along with 
my vote... 

“Our indebtedness in this country 
at the present time, State and Na- 
tional, is about $32,000,000,000, and by 
the time this Congress shall have ad- 
journed, it will be from 35 to 36 
billion dollars, a sum of money which 
is inconceivable when it is undertaken 
to be measured, especially in foot 
pounds of human toil... 

“We shall pass a tax bill, so it is 
said, reducing taxes some $250,000,000 
or $300,000,000, increase our obliga- 
tions some $4,000,000,000 and go home 
to report to our constituencies that 
we have lightened their burdens. . . 

“In 1903 our taxes per capita were 
$17.03. In 1922 they were $64.63. 

“In 1913 we were taking 6.4% of 
our national income in the way of 
taxes. In 1922 we were taking 12.1% 
of the national income for taxes. 


“Mr. President, our tax bill for 
either 1922 or 1923 was larger than 
the entire running expenses of the 
Government for the 20 years from 
1873 to 1893... 


“Figures, ordinarily, Mr. President, 
are dull and tedious things: they tell 
us little of the forces which move 











multitudes or change the current of 
events... 

“These figures tell a different sto- 
ry, they present a wholly different 
problem; they tell the story of indus- 
try robbed of its reward, of frugality 
stripped of its compensation, of men 
and women patient, persistent and 
capable, deprived of their savings and 
separated from their property through 
a wasteful and cruel exaction in the 
name of government, an exaction, sir, 
which results not only in ruin to the 
individuals but, if long continued, 
ruin to the community and to the 
State... 

“Tf this is not a national problem, 
there can be no national problem... 

“Of course, I realize that it is per- 
haps too much to expect that either 
one of the great political parties, 
under the exigencies which exist at 
this time, would be willing to place 
itself in a position before the coun- 
try of refusing the demands of those 
who served their country. .. 

“It ought to be otherwise, but it is 
not otherwise. But I am not sure 
that even as a matter of expediency, 
as a matter of mere politics, we are 
upon very safe ground. 

“The underlying fundamental vice 
of American politics at this time con- 
sists in playing the game on too low 
a standard—far below the level of 
both the intelligence and patriotism 
of the voter... 

“The weakness of our present po- 
sition, I repeat, is that we underes- 
timate the sincerity, the capacity, and 
the willingness of the voters to do 
great things and make great sacrifices 
for their country. A Democrat in 
the days of Jackson was a crusader. 
It can be so again. A Republican 
in the days of Lincoln was an apos- 
tle. It can be so again. .. 

“Public expenditures, and thereby 
the inevitable increase of taxes, is 
no longer merely an economic ques- 
tion, no longer nothing more than 
extracting from the pockets of the 
people an increased sum of money. 
It has already reached the point 
where it may, and must be, re- 
garded as a great moral question. It 
involves not only the material wel- 
fare but the moral stamina of our 
citizens. . . 

“And whose record is this which 
we read in- the budgets of cities, 
states and the Nation? Whose rec- 
ord is this which tells of increased 
tax burdens all the way from 300% 
to 500% in the last 15 years? It is 
the record of the two parties which 
have divided power for 50 years in 
this country... 

“So far as I am concerned, I am 


* 





in that frame of mind, sir, that I 
welcome relief from whatever source. 
If it is not to come through the party 
of which I am a member, still I shall 
rejoice at its coming. I want the 
relief. I know it has to come... 

“We are now passing through a 
season of humiliation. It ought also 
to be a season of contrition and 
repentance. For days and weeks 
and months there has been going 
out from this Capital the revolting, 
nauseating story of carelessness, of 
incompetency, of venality, of the low, 
sordid practices and conceptions of 
public duty... 

“This situation calls for something 
more than the canceling of a few il- 
legal contracts or the punishment 
of a few individual betrayers of public 
interest. The evil has its ‘roots 
deeper down in the social and politi- 
cal strata. It calls for more than a 
change of administration. It is only 
a more virulent outbreak of a disease 
that affects the whole body politic. 
Extravagance is only one step on the 
hither side of corruption. They are 
both plants from the same putrid soil 
and flourish in the same infected at- 
mosphere... 


“It makes little difference in the 
last analysis to the taxpayer whether 
his property and his interests are dis- 
sipated and destroyed through indi- 
vidual corruptionists or through an 
unconscionable disregard of sound 
laws which protect his rights and 
guarantee his success as a citizen. 

“And who is more interested in 
renovating and remedying this situa- 
tion, in arresting the trend of affairs 
than the same young men whose in- 
terests we are now considering?. . . 

“I would like, in all candor, to ask 
these young men to look back over 
the last 30 years—brief, fleeting 
years—a fugitive shadow upon the 
dial when considered as a mere mat- 
ter of time, but a century when meas- 
ured by their effect upon our Govern- 
ment. The bonds piled up, the bu- 
reaus built up, the offices created, the 
constant mounting of the tax burden, 
the spread and waste of prodigality; 
let them review this record with care 
and reflection. Then, assuming that 
this fateful tendency is to continue— 
and there is every evidence that it is 
to continue—protrude themselves into 
the future for 30 years. 


“There will be an officer for every 
10 persons in the Republic. Every 
conceivable activity of mind and 
body will be under the direction and 
surveillance of a bureau. Spies and 
inspectors, guides and _ counsellors 
will leer upon the citizen from every 
street and corner and accompany him 
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hourly in his daily avocation. Taxes 
will be a hundred dollars per capita. 
Forty per cent of the national in- 
come will be demanded for public ex- 
penses. We will still have a Repub- 
lic in name but a bureaucracy in fact 
-—the most wasteful, the most extrav- 
agant, the most demoralizing and 
deadly form of government which 
God in His inscrutable wisdom has 
ever permitted to torture the human 
family. This is not the picture of a 
disturbed imagination; it is the re- 
morseless logic of the present drift 
of things. . 

“I venture to say in all sincerity 
that these very young men whose in- 
terests we are now considering are 
far more interested in changing this 
ruinous course than either myself or 
any member who sits in this Cham- 
ber. The future is theirs, and it is 
the future that we are presuming to 
mortgage. It is that future with 
which we are trifling. . .” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
“Has Ten” 


Senator Dial, South Carolina. Dem- 
ocrat, attacked a proposed appropri- 
ation of $10,000,000 for relief of Ger- 
man children. Senator Copeland of 
New York rose from his seat. “For 
my part,” said he, “when a baby cries, 
I don’t stop to think what language 
it is crying in!” Said Senator Dial: 
“The Doctor [Copeland] can’t tell me 
anything about babies or their cries. 
I have ten in my house!” 


T. E. B., of Ohio 

The greybeard Republican strateg- 
ists considered long. They had to 
select a temporary chairman for their 
National Convention. With the posi- 
tion goes the honor, the duty of mak- 
ing the keynote speech. The elo- 


quence of Charles E. Hughes was 


tempting. But there was a greater 
consideration: The West, or at least 
the Middle West ought to be recog- 
nized. So the choice fell to Theodore 
Elijah Burton, of Ohio, now Repre- 
sentative, onetime Senator (TiMr, 
April 21). Mr. Burton is not spec- 
tacular but he is substantial, honest— 
in keeping with this year’s Republi- 
can virtues. 


Wholesome Confidence 


If proposals were achievements, 
then where would we be? Repre- 
sentative David Upshaw of Georgia 
presented a bill to the House. It 
proposes that hereafter the Cabinet 
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Georcian UpsHaw 


He would take the American people into a very 
wholesome confidence 


shall not be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, but instead shall be elected 
with him and the Vice President. Said 
Mr. Upshaw: 


“To have a Presidential candidate 
name the proposed members of his 
Cabinet for ratification at the polls 
would be taking the American people 
into a very wholesome confidence.” 


Charles, Son of Dennis 


The name of Tammany has long had 
an evil smell in the nostrils of the 
country. Its meaning has perhaps been 
little appreciated outside of New York 
State. It might perhaps have been 
otherwise in the future, had not an ac- 
cident happened. 


A political boss worked late in his 
office one night. He went home appar- 
ently in the best of health. He slept. 
At 8:50 the next morning he awakened 
with a pain in his chest. A doctor was 
summoned. At 9:30 the political boss 
was dead. Charles Francis Murphy 
had passed away. 


New York did not know what to 
make of the sudden news. For almost 
22 years Murphy had been Tammany 
leader. He had elected three mayors 
of New York City—McClellan, Gay- 
nor, Hylan. He had elected three gov- 
ernors of New York—Dix, Sulzer, 
Smith. He had fought once in the 
national arena on behalf of Champ 
Clark at Baltimore in 1912—and had 














been worsted badly when Bryan at- 
tacked him and helped place Woodrow 
Wilson on the throne. Once again he 
was about to have ventured into na- 
tional politics. He controlled 22 Rep- 


| resentatives in the House of Repre- 


sentatives. He backed a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination who was 
gaining in prestige so rapidly as to be 
taken seriously by his opponents—Gov- 
ernor Al Smith. What might Charles 
F, Murphy have come to? From boss 
of New York City, he had grown to 
Democratic boss of the state. He had 
placed his foot in the national arena. 

But he is gone. Governor Smith’s 
fortune, such as it is, must be guided 
by other hands. The death of Mur- 
phy has thrown one of the largest 
single factors out of the Democratic 
political field this year. Whatever hap- 
pens at the Democratic Convention, it 
is safe to say that it will be something 
other than it would have been had 
Murphy lived. 


And who was Murphy? He was the 
son of Dennis Murphy. At 19 he got 
a job on a street car and saved $500 
in two years. Then he opened a sa- 
loon, and shortly afterward began to 
play the political game on a small scale. 
The one saloon grew to four saloons. 
His political fortunes prospered like- 
wise. His saloons had the reputation 
of being orderly places; no women were 
admitted. His political ventures were 
not always of such good repute. 


In 1902 Richard Croker abdicated as 
Tammany leader. His successor lasted 
only four months. After that there 
was a triumvirate of which Murphy 
was one. Four months later and ever 
since there has been only Charles F. 
Murphy. The only important office he 
ever held was, for a time, that of Dock 
Commissioner. Of late he held no of- 
fice at all, not even in the Tammany 
organization. He could not be voted 
out or dismissed. He bossed because 
he was the boss. 


"Money came to him—from some- 
where; he bought a country house and 
began to dine at Delmonico’s. Some- 
times he had political reverses. Fol- 
lowing Baltimore and Champ Clark in 
1912, there came the election of Mayor 
Mitchell in New York City on a re- 
form ticket. Murphy said: “I am go- 
ing to remain leader of Tammany 
Hall as long as I live.” He did. 


He devoted his attention to consoli- 
dating his power. The character of his 
candidates improved. Fewer and fewer 
scandals came back to roost on Tam- 
many’s doorstep. Murphy’s power 
grew. It continued ever growing un- 
til one morning at 9:30 when Charles 
F. Murphy died. 
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A New Book* 


Pop Questions that Do Not 
Matter a Tittle 


One cannot drive a gasoline engine 
with lubricating oil alone, and one can- 
not drive it well without a lubricating 
oil. It is the same with History. One 
cannot write a history consisting only 
of anecdotes and sidelights, but a his- 
tory without these is barren, inadequate, 
unpalatable. So it is not a history 
that David S. Barry, onetime Senate 
page, longtime newspaper correspondent, 
and more recently Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the Senate, has written in his memoirs 
of four decades at the Capitol. He has 
furnished one of the lubricants of 
history. 


For those who are beginning to put 
on their lean and slippered pantaloons, 
for those still full of wise saws and 
modern instances, Mr. Barry has writ- 
ten a book re-animating the great 
politicians of their younger days. It 
is a wandering book digressing con- 
foundedly. The greater part of its 
space and the better part of its piquancy 
are allotted to the first two of the four 
decades in review. McKinley, Roose- 
velt, Taft and Wilson pass through 
with dignified despatch at the end. Per- 
haps too many of the dramatis per- 
sonae of the later acts are still living, 
for Mr. Barry to tell his best anecdotes 
of them. 


Forty Years is full of those facts 
which do not matter a tittle, but by 
the sheer surprise of their forgottenness 
make nonpareil tattle. It fills a reader 
with pride at his newly acquired knowl- 
edge, and he turns to his ignorant 
family, challenges them with a string 
of questions: 


“Under what President was the 
White House first dry?—Under Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. Mrs. Hayes of the Lucy 
Webb Hayes Temperance Society, 
would not allow wine on the table. 


“What two women in -the United 
States can each boast of having been 
the daughter, the wife, the mother of a 
Senator?—Mrs, Eugene Hale, daughter 
of Zachariah Chandler of Michigan, 
wife of Eugene and mother of Fred- 
erick Hale of Maine, all Senators; 
Mrs. Stephen B. Elkins, daughter of 
Henry G. Davis, wife of Stephen B. 
and mother of Davis Elkins, all Sen- 
ators from West Virginia. 


“What Senator was popularly known 
as ‘The Mormon Elder’?—The late 
Joseph E. Brown of Georgia who was 

, Be be 


*Forty Years In Wasnincton—David S. 
Barry—Little, Brown ($3.50). 
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He had a special chair 


not a Mormon, but old, sanctimonious 
and rubbed his hands as if washing 
them ‘with invisible soap in imper- 
ceptible water.’ 


“What Mormon elders are there in 
the Senate?—Senators Smoot and King 
of Utah, neither especially old nor sanc- 
timonious. 


“What Senator was jocularly known 
as ‘Moses’?—George Franklin Ed- 
munds* of Vermont, because he had a 
shiny bald head, a wavy gray beard, 
long nose, and because he often led 
his party out of the wilderness of 
defeat. 


“How many colored men have there 
been in the U. S. Senate and who was 
the last?—Two, the latter was Blanche 
K. Bruce of Mississippi, who was 
eulogized by his colleague Lucius 
Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, an old-line 
blue-blood aristocrat of the South, as 
one who reflected credit upon his race, 
his state and the American Govern- 
ment. 


“Who was and what connection with 


*Not to be confused with George Higgins 
Moses, now Senator from New Hampshire. 

















the Government had the man who first 
used the word ‘crank’ in its psycholog- 
ical sense?—His name was Charles J. 
Guiteau and he used the word in de- 
scribing himself after he had assas- 
sinated President Garfield. 


“Who was the last man to wear a 
swallow tail coat* in the Senate?— 
Omar D. Conger of Michigan, who 
went to the Senate in 1881, after sev- 
eral years as Republican whip in the 
House. 

“For what three prominent men in 
the last century has it been necessary 
to construct special chairs?—Judge 
David Davis of Illinois, once President 
pro tempore of the Senate; Boies Pen- 
rose, Senator from Pennsylvania and 
William H. Taft (as President) all 
had special chairs built to accommodate 
their proportions. 


“What Senator was so short that he 
had his seat and automobile altered to 
fit him—The late Senator Knox, col- 
league of Penrose. 


“Who was the only man who ever 
took off his coat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives?—Elisha Adams Morse, 
manufacturer of shoe polish, who took 
off his coat while making a speech, was 
admonished by Speaker Reed, and put 
it on again; no one has done it since. 

“Who was the Secretary of State 
who received diplomats in his shir) 
sleeves and had a secretary, later to 
become well known, who approved of 
the innovation?—Walter Q. Gresham 
of Indiana; and his private secretary, 
who later fined the Standard Oil Co. 
$22,000,000 and became Dictator of 
Baseball, was Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis. 


“What famous officeholder had his 
health so impaired by his arduous office 
that his lunch was, by physician’s 
orders, one apple, sliced thin?—William 
Howard Taft who while President 
grew to weigh 320 pounds from lack 
of exercise. Now he walks three miles 
to the Capitol every morning, smiling 
all the way, takes a bath, and then goes 
to the Supreme Court Chamber, with 
the result that he weighs about 60 
pounds less. 

“What President used to sit in an 
upper room of the White House, study- 
ing papers and tapping out his own 
comments on a battered typewriter ?— 
Woodrow Wilson. 

“What an ignorant family you are 
never to have learned any of these im- 
portant. facts!” 





*This garment, in fashion during the Civil 
War, was worn both day and evening, and is 
not to be mistaken for the Prince which 
in turn is becoming extinct in favor of the 
business suit. 
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REPARATIONS 
More Talk 


The moves made in connection with 
the Dawes-McKenna reports (TIME, 
April 21) during the past week: 

@ The Reparations Commission re- 
ceived answers from the principal Al- 
lies to its letter urging speedy adoptic.: 


of the reports. France declared that ° 


she should not accept the reports until 
they had been put into effect. Britain 
and Italy accepted unconditionally and 
professed their readiness to take any 
necessary measures. Belgium  con- 
tended that the Reparations Commission 
should frame an official plan, based upon 
the reports, before the Allied Govern- 
ments should be required to act. 

@ The Reparations Committee held a 
series of conferences, chief of which 
was one with J. P. Morgan, U. S. bank- 
er. On the proposal of Colonel James 
A. Logan, U. S. unofficial observer of 
the Reparations Commission, M. Bar- 
thou, President of the Commission, and 
Sir John Bradbury, British member of 
the Commission, were appointed a com- 
mittee to discuss with financiers of 
various countries ways and means of 
floating the $200,000,000 loan to Ger- 
many, recommended by the Dawes 
Committee. Messrs. Barthou and Brad- 
bury were, therefore, presumed to have 
discussed with Mr. Morgan, details of 
the loan. It was reported that the 
great American financier had promised 
that New York would take half the 
loan, but no official confirmation was 
issued and Mr. Morgan himself pre- 
served an oyster-like silence. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


At Wembley 


On St. George’s Day, King George 
opened the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion. With the King were Queen 
Mary, the Prince of Wales, other 
members of the Royal Family, “all 
the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men.” 

As the King and his entourage en- 
tered the exhibition grounds in four 
State carriages, escorted by the Royal 
Horse Guards—a picture of scarlet, 
gold and steel—the Royal Standard 
was hoisted to flutter in the wind 
alongside the Union Jack. Seem- 
ingly in the shadow of these two em- 
blems floated the flags of every 
dominion, colony and dependency of 
the Commonwealth. This medley ot 
flags was symbolic of an empire of 
13,356,751 square miles and 449,370,- 
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000 people of all races, colors and 
creeds united under the rule of one 
Sovereign, His Most Excellent Maj- 
esty, George the Fifth, by the Grace 
of God King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Defender of the Faith, Emperor 
of India. ' 


The Prince of Wales, President of 
the exhibition, in turning it over to 
the King for its formal opening, said: 

“Your Majesty: As President, I ask 
you graciously to declare open to 
your people this British Empire Ex- 
hibition. . . . 

“T hope, sir, that the result of this 
exhibition will be to impress vividly 
upon all the peoples of your empire 
the advice you have given to them on 
more than one occasion—that they 
should be fully awake to their respon- 
sibilities as heirs of so glorious an 
heritage and that they should be in 
nowise slothful stewards, but that 
they should work unitedly and ener- 
getically to develop resources of the 
empire for the benefit of the British 
race, for the benefit of those other 
races which have accepted our guar- 
dianship over their destinies and for 
the benefit of mankind generally.” 

King George replied: 

“It gives me the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction to come here with 
the Queen for the purpose of opening 
the British Empire Exhibition. 

“I am happy to welcome the rep- 
resentatives, official and unofficial, of 
my Dominions beyond the seas. .. . 

“You have said that your object 
has been to produce a picture of our 
Commonwealth of Nations. No one 
can doubt that this has been fully at- 
tained. The exhibition may be said 
to reveal to us the whole empire in 
little, containing within its 220 acres 
of ground a vivid model of the archi- 
tecture, art and industry of all the 
races which come under the British 
flag. 

“It represents to the world a 
graphic illustration of that spirit of 
free and tolerant codperation which 
inspired peoples of different races, 
creeds and ways of thought to unite 
in a single commonwealth and con- 
tribute their varying national gifts 
to one great end.... 

“And we hope further that the suc- 
cess of the exhibition may bring last- 
ing benefits not to the empire only 
but to mankind in general. No na- 
tion or group of nations can isolate 
itself from the main stream of modern 
commerce, and if this exhibition leads 














to greater development of the mate- 
rial resources of the empire and ex- 
pansion of trade, it will at the same 
time be raising the economic life of 
the world from the disorganization 
caused by the War 

“I declare the British Empire Exhi- 
bition open, and I pray that by the 
blessing of God it may conduce to 
the unity and prosperity of all my 
peoples and to the peace and well- 
being of the world.” 


An Irreconcilable 

During the Parliamentary recess, ex- 
Premier David Lloyd George found 
time to scurry back to Wales and, 
inhaling there his native air he be- 
came frisky, allowed his political tail 
to wag him and demonstrated, as he 
has often done before, that his bark 
is worse than his bite. 

Speaking at Llanfair Fechan, he told 
the people that the Labor leaders were 
assuming the “airs of Eastern poten- 
tates,” inferring that Premier Mac- 
Donald was intoxicated by the impor- 
tance of his position. 

“For people who are not accustomed 
to it office is a very heady wine. Let 
Ramsay MacDonald wrap a wet towel 
round his brow and think. 

“No self-respecting party can go on 
supporting a government that treats 
them in the way Labor treats the Lib- 
eral party. ..°. 

Discussing the inner significance of 
the Lloyd Georgian tactics, J. L. Gar- 
vin, famed editor of The Observer, 
Conservative London Sunday paper, 
said: 

“It becomes hard to guess at what he 

really aims and hard to believe that he 
himself knows at what he aims. 
He shows a vein of intense personal 
hostility to the Prime Minister, whose 
quieter but galling gibes—never omitted 
—had challenged a retort.” 


The Fairy Prince 

The New York World made a start- 
ling announcement and seasoned it with 
a liberal dose of sal Atticum. The an- 
nouncement was to the effect that 
“Wales” was not indisposed toward 
matrimony with the fair Ileana, 15-year- 
old daughter of the King and Queen 
of Rumania, 

The World’s “scoop” seemed to be 
based upon the following facts: 
@ That the Rumanian Monarchs are 
to visit London during the London sea- 
son. 
@ That Queen Marie, wife of Ferdi- 
nand and famed as “the ablest diplo- 
mat of the Balkans,” once told “an 
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Ambassador” that she intended to marry 
Ileana off to “the handsomest and most 
powerful prince.” 

@ That the: Prince’s attitude to the 
Princess “appears not unfavorable,” and 
that he referred to her as a “Jolly little 
kid” and a “good sport.” 

@ That “Wales” had made it known 
that “when I marry I must marry a 
girl who knows the job, for it would be 
unfair to ask any one who has not 
been trained to such work to take it on,” 
and, apparently, Ileana knows “the job.” 
@ That the queen of a famed Rumanian 
Tzigane tribe made the following 
prophesy: “You will wed with a fair 
Prince whose kingdom shall be over all 
seas and in all lands. You will wed for 
love, and love will be your word and 
shield. The crown which they will set 
upon your head will be heavy, but very 
bright, and love will ease your brow 
of its weight.” 

@ That the Prince had replied to the 
soundings of the intriguing Queen 
Marie “in a manner not discouraging.” 


Irish Boundary 


To London went President Cos- 
grave of the Irish Free State Cabinet 
and Home Minister Kevin O’Higgins, 
there to meet Premier Sir “Jimmy” 
Craig of Ulster and his confréres in 
conference on the Irish boundary dis- 
pute. 

Under the Presidency of J. H. 
Thomas, British Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the deliberations 
started. At 5:30 the same evening 
the conference “broke down,” an 
agreement having been found to be 
impossible. 

Said President Cosgrave: “The 
conference to which we were invited 
in London has not been productive of 
any results. All matters proposed 
were dismissed. No agreement was 
reached and there is no alternative to 
the Boundary Commission. It will, 
therefore, be the duty of the Execu- 
tive Council to renew their request 
to have the machinery of the Bound- 
ary Commission set up so that its 
work may proceed.” 

Said Premier Craig: “I think both 
sides of the boundary conference con- 
ducted the meeting with credit, but 
agreement was impossible. We shall 
continue to maintain the same atti- 
tude on the boundary question as we 
have always done. There is no sug- 
gestion of a further meeting.” 


The bare facts of the Irish bound- 
ary dispute are as follows: 
In 1920 was passed by the British 
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Government the Government of Ire- 
land Act, which divided Ireland into 
two parts, Southern Ireland contain- 
ing 26 counties and Northern Ireland 
containing six counties. 


In 1922 the Irish Free State Agree- 
ment Act was passed, in which the 
terms of a treaty between the Irish 
malcontents and the British Govern- 
ment were incorporated. One of the 
clauses of the treaty provided in 
certain contingencies for the estab- 
lishment of a Boundary Commission 
to determine “in accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants, so far as 
may be compatible with economic and 
geographic conditions,” the real 
boundary between Northern Ireland 
and the Free State. 


Northern Ireland now claims that 
the boundary was fixed by the Act 
of 1920 and that she was not a party 
to the 1922 Act. The Free State de- 
mands revision of the 1920 Act under 
the prévisions of the 1922 Act. 


The Sunday Times of London 
summed up the whole situation most 
succinctly: “The plain fact is that 
each party has quite a good case. 
The South stands on the treaty. The 
North says we were never 2 party to 
the treaty which was ultra vires. Prob- 
ably there would be some chance of 
bringing the two together if it were 
possible to devise a_ satisfactory 
boundary line, but Protestants and 
Catholics are disposed in a debatable 
territory that would puzzle an arch- 
angel.” 











FRANCE 
Election Notes 


Premier Poincaré, at Paris, urged 
world peace, ratification of the Lau- 
sanne Treaty, reparations guarantees, 
stabilization of the franc, in a notable 
election speech. 


Ex-Premier Briand, at Nantes, said 
that election day, May 11, would be an 
epoch in the annals of the Republic. 
“It will weigh on the destiny of France 
for many years accordingly as the Dep- 
uties sent to the Chamber are really 
free men or otherwise. It will also 
have an effect throughout the world,” 
he asserted. He continued that what 
he most dreaded for France was isola- 
tion, which had been so disastrous to 
her in 1815 and 1870. He denied that 
he was the intransigeant enemy of Pre- 
mier Poincaré and stated that he would 
have taken the same measures to make 
Germany pay had he been in the Pre- 
mier’s shoes. 


André Tardieu, Clemenceau disci- 
ple, in an article to The New York 
World, painted a red picture of French 
Communist demands as set forth in 
their election jiterature. He stated 
that the Communists get wilder and 
wilder every day in every way, but 
that he did not think that they would 
get more than 20 out of the 600 seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Near Paris André Tardieu arose to 
address a meeting. When he was well 
under way, a Communist interrupted, 
said he wanted to address the meeting. 
André refused to permit this and con- 
tinued to speak. Thereupon up jumped 
the Communist and threw André off 
the platform. After a struggle, in 
which André lost some of his clothing, 
he was replaced upon the platform by 
the strong hands of his supporters. Up 
sprang André Marty, notorious Com- 
munist. André II laid heavy hands 
upon André I, who was kicked, 
scratched, bitten and “generally beaten 
up.” The meeting then broke up, An- 
dré I retiring “with hardly any 
clothes.” 


Another report stated that the utmos: 
apathy over the election campaign was 
being evinced by the electorate.* The 
reason for this was given as the in- 
conspicuous character of the candidates, 
the French allegedly being prone to 
vote for individual character rather 
than party labels. 
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ITALY 
A Nation Mourns 


“I request your Excellency to pro- 
ceed to Pittsburgh in order to pay the 
homage of the Italian Government 
to the great actress just departed and 
to take steps to insure the transpor- 
tation of the body to Italy at the 
expense of the Italian Government.” 


This was the unusual message sent 
to Prince Gelasio Caetani, Italian 
Ambassador to the U. S., by Premier 
Benito Mussolini; for seldom it is 
that a Government takes official cog- 
nizance of an actress, even so great 
a tragedienne as the late Signora 
Eleonora Duse (Time, April 28, MiILe- 
STONES). 


Following the instructions of his 
Chief, Prince Caetani hied him to 
Pittsburgh, there to take part in the 
simple funeral service held in an un- 
dertaker’s chapel. Arrangements 
were made to ship the body to Italy 
and it was subsequently placed aboard 
the liner Duilio, bound for Genoa from 
Manhattan. At St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Manhattan, a public service was 
held in memory of the great actress. 


The Prince of Montenevoso (Ga- 
briele d’Annunzio) sent the follow- 
ing telegram to Premier Benito as 
soon as he heard of the death of his 
former love. 


“The tragic destiny of Duse could 
not have been fulfilled in a more 
tragic manner. Far from Italy, the 
most Italian of hearts has been stilled. 
I beg that the beloved remains be 
brought to Italy at the expense of the 
State. I am certain that my grief to- 
day is shared by all Italians.” 

Benito replied: “The fate of Duse, 
whom, a year ago, I offered a pen- 
sion, so that such a great artist might 
not leave Italy, has affected me 
grievously. Immediately upon being 
informed of her tragic death, I tele- 
graphed Ambassador Caetani to pro- 
ceed forthwith to Pittsburgh and, on 
behalf of the Italian Government, 
make the necessary arrangements to 
bring the body to Italy at the cost of 
the State.” 


“Civis Romanus Sum” 


Upon the 2,677th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Eternal City, which 
is also the Fascisti Labor Day, the 
freedom of the city of Rome was 
conferred upon Benito, Premier of 
Italy, by Senator Filippo Cremonesi, 
Royal Commissioner of Rome, a posi- 
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tion carrying the powers of mayor 
and alderman.* 


The solemn ceremony took place 
on Capitol Hill. The Capitoline Halls 
were filled with bemedaled Black 
Shirts and uniformed officers. Sena- 
tor Cremonesi, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, explained that the high 
honor “is reserved for the highest and 
is coveted by many but granted to 
few,” and was bestowed upon Benito 
for his services in “saving Italy from 
the forces of anarchy and revolution, 
and preparing the way for new con- 
quests and new glories.” He then 
dwelt upon what a high honor it was 
considered all down the ages to be 
able to say Civis Romanus Sum. 

Then turning to Benito he contin- 
ued: 


“But you are like the ancients. In- 
deed, you are perhaps greater than 
them all. You found our country a 
prey to anarchy and on the verge of 
dissolution, and you have brought 
her safely to port and are preparing 
to unfurl her sails and steer her to 
new conquests and glories. 

“You, alone and unarmed, you, with 
only a small handful of followers, 
uttered your battle cry, which spread 
like fire from end to end of the coun- 
try. No one was able to oppose you, 





*The Mayor and Aldermen of Rome, hav- 
ing Red tendencies, were virtually ousted by 
the Fascisti in March, 1923, since when they 
have been replaced by a Royal Commissioner. 








and you entered Rome in triumph 
after a victory which was more like 
a victory of Rome than a victory 
against Rome. ... 


“Nobody better than yourself pos- 
sesses the imperial spirit of Rome. 
Your voice is like a bugle call before 
battle. The people follow you and 
await your orders. 


“Rome must again become the ra- 
diant capital of the Latin world. 
Rome must again conquer the im- 
perial dignity. She must not rule 
by force of arms, or grow rich by 
the labor of subject peoples, but she 
must again lead the world in virtue 
of the genius of her sons and the 
indomitable virtues of her people.” 

Replying to these elegant vapor- 
ings, Benito modestly returned: 

“You are conferring prizes on me 
in advance. My work is only just 
beginning, and I would have pre- 
ferred that Rome should accept me 
when my labors are done... . 

“Rome is the only city in the world 
which has a universal history, and we 
must continue her glories. Imperial 
Rome must live again. Indeed, it 
lives already in spirit, because we 
have the means of doing it and we do 
not lack genius. 

“In Rome there are two main 
classes of problems, problems of 
practical necessity and problems of 
moral grandeur. The first consists in 
lack of houses and means of commu- 
nications. This will be faced and 
solved immediately. The problem of 
greatness consists largely in remov- 
ing the other problems, that Rome 
may be worthy of her history and 
glory, which constantly renews itself. 
To do this we must have faith and 


tenacity, such as the ancient Romans 
had.” 


Benito then ended his speech in 
true Fascista style: 


“Hail, goddess Rome! Hail to you 
and your sons, who are always ready 
to fight and die for you and your 
glory!” 


GERMANY 
A Crash 


On a clear blue Swiss morning, two 
double-engined electric trains thundered 
along the tracks in the heart of the 
Alps. One was the northbound Milan- 
Berlin express; the other was the south- 
bound Ziirich-Milan express. Near Bel- 
linzona in Switzerland the engineer of 
the southbound train failed to observe 
signals set against him. Both trains 
collided. 


The impact was terrific; all four en- 
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gines became total losses; a wooden 
gas-lighted coach on the northbound 
train caught fire after the gas tank 
had exploded; only three people escaped 
death. The total casualties were 19 
killed, including six members of the 
train crew, many injured. 

In this wooden coach (accompanied 
by his aged aunt) was Dr. Karl Helffe- 
rich, one of the greatest reactionary 
leaders of modern Germany and a noted 
financier. At the time of the accident 
he was on his way from Lake Mag- 
giore in Italy to Hanau near Frank- 
fort, where he was scheduled to make 
a speech in support of the Nationalist 
cause. 

All Berlin newspapers featured his 
demise, but those politically opposed 
to him did not allow the tragic manner 
of his death to interfere with the ex- 
pression of their bitter hostility, al- 
though all admitted that he was a man 
of great ability and untiring energy. He 
was attacked for deluding Germans 
during the War by stating that the 
enemy would ultimately pay the War 
costs and for having been “largely re- 
sponsible” for the assassinations of 
Chancellor Matthias Erzberger and 
Foreign Minister Walter Rathenau. 


Dr. Helfferich was 52 years old. His 
father was the owner of a textile fac- 
tory at Neustadt in Rhenish Prussia, 
which has since grown into a large es- 
tablishment and thus afforded Dr. Helf- 
ferich the income necesary to the role 
which he has played in German politics. 


After having studied at the universi- 
ties of Munich, Strassbourg and Ber- 
lin, he went on a four-years’ world tour 
to study commerce, finance, politics. On 
his return he entered the public serv- 
ice, for 30 years served the Father- 
land. 

It was not until 1906 that he became 
famed. In that year he went to Con- 
stantinople as director of the Anatolian 
Railway, a German project financed by 
the Deutsche Bank, one of the four 
great “D” banks* of Germany. From 
this time onward his name was among 
the biggest connected with the Bagdad 
Railway scheme. 

Hereafter, he became a close friend 
of Kaiser Wilhelm and his fiery 
protagonist in politics. During the War, 
the All Highest pinned the First Class 
Iron Cross upon the Helfferich bosom 
to reward him for having extracted more 
than $1,000,000,000 from the pockets of 
the German bourgeoisie. 

During the first part of the War pe- 


*The other three “great ‘D’ banks” are: 
Discontogesellschaft, Darmstadter, Dresdner. 











riod he served Germany in the capacity 
of Secretary of the Treasury. In 1916 
he became Secretary of the Interior 
and Vice Chancellor under Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. In 1917 he suc- 
ceeded the assassinated Mirbach as 
German Ambassador to Soviet Russia, 


© International 


Kanpipat BERNSTORFF 
He fights for democraey 


but resigned almost at once because he 
was not in sympathy with Soviet poli- 
cies. (His enemies always averred that 
he resigned because he feared assassi- 
nation. ) 

From 1918 onward he became one of 
the most active and turbulent Mon- 
archists. He was a bitter enemy of both 
Erzberger and Rathenau and was al- 
ways opposed to accepting the Versailles 
Treaty. One of the main planks in his 
present-day platform was the non-ac- 
ceptance of the Dawes-McKenna reports 
on the ground that their conditions 
would overtax the capacity of Germany. 

Through four and a half years of 
hectic republicanism in Deutschland, 
Dr. Helferrich retained a warm per- 
sonal affection for the Kaiser of Doorn 
and has many times paid him visits. 
This as much as anything else prob- 
ably led Kurt Geyer, Communist Reichs- 
tager, in a recent book, to classify him 
with the late Rudolf Havenstein, Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, and the late 
Hugo Stinnes, King of Coke, as the 
“three evil spirits of Germany.” 








Battling 


In Schleswig-Holstein, Count von 
Bernstorff, ex-German Ambassador to 
the U. S., Democrat, was reported to 
be making “a sturdy uphill fight” for 
reélection against Count zu Reventlow, 
fiery Nationalist, and the candidates of 
the People’s Party, the Clerical Party 
and the Socialists. 


Der Hausserbund 


Twenty-two German parties were to 
have contested the elections on May 4; 
at the last moment there were 23 to 
enliven the proceedings. 

The 23rd party is known as the 
Hiusserbund (Hausser League), tak- 
ing its name from one Hausser who as- 
severates that his political co-workers 
are Nietzsche, Robespierre and Jesus 
Christ. 

Hausser is a wandering fanatic who 
arrived in Berlin soon after the War 
and announced himself as “the prophet 
of the millennium,” “President of the 
United States of Europe” and “healer 
by the grace of God.” He wanders all 
over Deutschland dressed in a scanty 
brown garment that leaves his legs bare. 

About two years ago he hypnotized 
Fraulein Pohl, daughter of Admiral 
von Pohl, and held her under his spell 
until a rival hypnotist jumped his claim 
and returned the girl to father. He 
was then put in a lunatic asylum, but 
later adjudged sane and released. 

His political chances were not con- 
sidered good. 


Loud Speakers 


Forty years ago the first German col- 
ony was established by the Iron Chan- 
cellor, Bismarck, in Africa.* Last week 
to commemorate the anniversary all 
Germany celebrated and numerous 
speeches demanding the restoration of 
the colonies forfeited under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty were made. Excerpts: 

Professor Roethe of Berlin Univer- 
sity: “We need colonies and we will 
take them, though all the world tries 
to stop us!” 


Dr. Seitz, ex-Governor of German 
Southwest Africa: “Germany has no 
intention of renouncing her right to 
equal participation in the colonial de- 
velopment of the world.” 


General Lequis: “We will take back 


_ *Refers to protectorate over Angra Pequena 
in Southwest Africa, which was followed by 
annexation of Damaraland and Namaqualand 
(German Southwest Africa). Bismarck did 
not at first believe that Germany’s greatness 
was bound up in colonial pertains (sub- 
sequent events have proved him right) but 
the foundation of the Deutsche Colonialverein 
in 1882 changed his mind. 
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what once was ours and we will do it 
under the red, white and black banner.” 


Soldierlike 


In Munich, capital of Bavaria, was 
held the “little Hitler trial,” at which 
the lesser followers of “Ludy” and 
Hitler were tried for their share in the 
“beerhall brawl” (Time, Nov. 19, 
March 3, 24, April 17). 

During the proceedings a Hitlerite 
was asked to explain certain of his 
actions, Replied he: “In carrying out 
orders I felt entirely like a soldier, and 
therefore did no thinking whatever.” 


Herr Kohl, lawyer who defended 
General Ludendorff, declared it would 
be outrageous if the minor Hitlerites 
were punished while the leaders got off 
practically unpunished. 

The proceedings were continued. 


RUSSIA 
Diatribes 


A proclamation issued by the Com- 
munist Internationale said in part: 

“It [the U. S.] is still greedily 
reaching out for new wealth, search- 
ing the whole world for fresh sources 
and striving by fraud and violence to 
monopolize them. By this action it is 
again reviving the terrible spectre of 
War.” 

The Russian Labor Gazette also con- 
tained a diatribe against the U. S.: 

“The United States has become a 
great empire, having acquired a num- 
ber of colonies and suzerainty over 
most of the South American repub- 
lics. It is extending its superiority 
in the Pacific. Rich in man power, 
strong economically, and unlimited 
in capital, it now is preparing to in- 
vade Europe. 

“Austria and Hungary, by reason 
of the loans extended to them, al- 
ready are under the financial heel of 
the United States. The same fate 
awaits Germany. It may be deduced 
from this that American imperialism 
seeks new colonies in Europe, which 
makes war inevitable.” 


Lenin Tomb 


Skilled laborers worked day and 
night to complete the jet black Lenin 
Tomb in Red Square, Moscow, in 
time for May Day celebrations. 


It was reported that there is every 
indication that this tomb will take 
the same place in Russian hearts as 
the tombs of Unknown Soldiers do 
in the hearts of other peoples. 





BULGARIA 


Balkan Armaments 


Someone charged that Bulgaria is 
an armed menace to her neighbors. This 
was hotly resented by the Bulgarian 
Foreign Office, which, having dis- 
coursed about the country’s good inten- 
tions and the amount of war material 
which it was forced to hand over to the 
Allied authorities, computed the strength 
of Balkan armaments as follows: 

Bulgaria—24 infantry companies, 24 
batteries, 12 squadrons of cavalry, 24 
quickfiring companies, 3 engineering 
companies. 

Greece—126 infantry companies, 102 
batteries, 12 squadrons of cavalry, 126 
quickfiring companies, 19 engineering 
companies. 

Serbia—150 infantry companies, 134 
batteries, 65 squadrons of cavalry, 150 
quickfiring companies, 16 engineering 
companies. 


GREECE 
A Loan 


Through Henry Morganthau, re- 
turning to the U. S. from relief work 
abroad, Greece, oldest and youngest 
republic in the world, offered to loan 
the U. S. “for any length of time 
the Government may desire it,” the 
most beautiful statue bequeathed to 
her by antiquity. The statue is 
Hermes Carrying the Infant Diony- 
sus, the chef d’oeuvre of Praxiteles, 
famed Greek sculptor of the 4th Cen- 
tury B. C. 

The loan was offered by Greece as 
a mark of esteem for American de- 
mocracy, but the underlying idea was 
said to be that “millions of Amer- 
icans, particularly the younger stu- 
dent generation, may find inspiration 
for art study in viewing this match- 
less example of Grecian sculpture, of 
which reproductions exist in all 
countries.” 


RUMANIA 
Balkan Diplomacy 


Jon Bratiano, paunchy Rumanian 
Premier, Alexander Constantinesco, 
Minister of Finance, and M. Atnon- 
escu, Minister of Justice, left Buchar- 
est for Briisa near Constantinople to 
negotiate with the Turks a military 
alliance against Russia. The parley 
came to an abrupt end, however, 
Russian influences having forced 
Turkey to decline a Rumanian alli- 
ance. 

Rumania is at present between devil 
and sea. The hostile attitude of Rus- 











sia toward her on account of the 
Bessarabian dispute (Time, April 14) 
makes it imperative that she seek 
allies in case of Russian attack. 

Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, 
Rumania’s partners in the Little En- 
tente, will aid Rumania if she is at- 
tacked by Hungary, but professed 
their inherent sympathy for Russia 
by stating that they would not help 
Rumania if she were attacked by 
their brother Slavs. 

France, who recently approved the 
annexation of Bessarabia by Rumania, 
and who was reported to have con- 
cluded a military pact with her, has 
stated that she will not aid the Ru- 
manians against Russia unless same 
Balkan country will give military as- 
sistance in case of Russian aggres- 
sion in Bessarabia. 

This leaves Rumania friendless. 


TURKEY 
Oil! 


Britons and Turks were reported to 
be preparing for a conference in Con- 
stantinople “to thrash out the Mosul 
question.” 


When the Allied differences with 
Turkey were patched up at Lausanne 
(Time, Aug. 6) one of the problems 
left over for further discussions was 
that of Mosul. 

The technical argument over Mosul 
is: Does it belong to Iraq or to Tur- 
key? The real trouble is much deeper 
than that. Mosul has become in dip- 
lomatic language a mere pseudonym 
for oil, because around that city are 
rich oil fields. Britain has a pro- 
tectorate over Iraq and supports the 
Iraquians (Arab inhabitants of Iraq) 
against Turkish claims to Mosul. The 
Turks claim Mosul on _ ethnological 
grounds, a claim which is patently ab- 
surd, because the percentage of Turks 
there is small. None of the nations 
concerned utter so much as one syllable 
about oil—but oil is meant just the 
same. 


JAPAN 


Heroes 


Some time ago Japanese subnia- 
rine No. 43 went down with all hands. 
Intensive efforts were made to sal- 
vage the craft before the 49 officers 
and men died of suffocation, but it 
was not until 25 days later that the 
boat could be raised. 

The opening up of the submarine 
revealed “one of the most heartrend- 
ing and pathetic tragedies in the his- 
tory of the Japanese Navy.” Scrib- 
bied messages on scraps of paper, on 
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chests, doors and floor of the stricken 
boat disclosed the heroic attitude of 
the men during their last moments. 

Typical of the messages are the 
following: 

“The water has reached my feet. 
Emperor, we offer no excuses, but 
will protect our country after death.” 

“I’m going out upon tide. All lis- 
tening. Sound water signals as voice 
good.” 

“Trying to check water, but it is 
impossible. All attending their duties 
to the utmost. Navy is sound, I am 
satisfied.” 

“Breathing becoming difficult. Long 
live the Emperor. Nothing could be 
more glorious than sharing the fate 
of our ship. We shall live again in 
coming generations and will devote 
ourselves to the cause of our Empe- 
ror, and hope His Majesty will offer 
sympathy to officers and crew alike.” 

“Classmates and comrades, please 
take care of our bereaved families.” 

“We are anxious about fate of 
Commander Kuwajima. Breathing 
very difficult.” 

“Greatly moved by calm attitude 
of our men. Am writing this in com- 
plete darkness. This is last moment. 
Long live the Emperor.” 


Notes 


Prince Naruhito, third son of the 
Emperor of Japan, who has been 
traveling in Europe, cancelled a pro- 
posed visit to the U. S. No reason for 
the cancellation was given. 


The present Government announced 
that it would, if reélected, introduce a 
bill in the next session of the Diet to 
grant suffrage to all* male Japanese 
subjects, except paupers, insane, etc. 


According to reports emanating from 
a British source, Japan is now seeking 
oil in Persia. This statement was 
founded upon the fact that Japanese 
commercial agents are there for the 
first time in the past 50 years. Said 
the diplomatic correspondent for The 
Daily Telegraph, London journal: “It 
may be that the difficulties which have 
arisen over the North Persian oil con- 
cessions, originally promised to the 
Sinclair syndicate, will eventually prove 
to Japan’s advantage.” 


The Peruvian Consul at Kobe was 
attacked by a would-be assassin, who 
mistook him for an American. The 
assailant was afterward liberated, the 
Consul having tendered no complaint. 





“Suffrage is at present granted to male tax- 
payers over 25 years of age. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Panama Treaty 


The Government of the Republic of 
Panama received intimation from the 
U. S. Government, through the Pa- 
nama Commission which is in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of negotiating 
a new treaty between the two repub- 
lics relative to the Panama Canal, that 
the Taft agreements on the Panama 
Canal Zone would be extended for 
one month from May 1, the time of 
normal expiration. 


The reason for this extension is to 
allow more time in which to complete 
negotiations at Washington. It was 
expected that the new treaty would 
be completed in time, but unexpected 
difficulties have loomed up. Although 
no official statement was issued, these 
difficulties were outlined as follows: 


1) Commercial uses to which the 
Canal Zone can be put. 


2) Definition of the amount of ter- 
ritory which can be acquired by the 
U. S. for defense purposes. 


3) Maintenance of the U. S. Com- 
missaries in the Canal Zone. (The 
Panamanians claim that they should 
be under control of the Panama Gov- 
ernment.) 


NEW BOOKS 


(Political, Economic, Historical, Biographical) 
The Plight of Russia 


RussiA AND PeEAcE—By Fridtjof 
Nansen—Macmillan ($2.00). 


Certainly since the separation of 
Norway and Sweden in 1905, Fridtjof 
Nansen has been much in the public 
eye.* 


On his errands of mercy to Russia, 
he has had the opportunity to view 
and review the conditions under which 
that unhappy country has been exist- 
ing for the past few years. The obser- 
vations which he has made, and the 
information which he has gleaned, ob- 
viously from Soviet quarters, form the 
material for the book. 


Dr. Nansen has pictured, admitted- 
ly superficially, present-day Russia, her 


trade, financial, agricultural, indus- 
trial and educational situation. In 


each case he has striven to be fair 





*Fridtjof Nansen—scientist, author, ex- 
plorer, public servant. On his North Pole 
expedition (1893-96), he reached the high- 
est altitude then attained (86° 14’). He took 
an active part in separation of Norway and 
Sweden (1905). He represented Norway at 
the Court of St. James (1903-08). Recently he 
toured the U. S. (Time, Nov. 5) 5s ing 
on behalf of Greek refugees in Asia Minor. 
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to everyone. He has shown consider- 
able sympathy with the Bolsheviki in 
their troubles, but he has not been blind 
to the viewpoints of outside persons. 
Briefly he tells of the utter disintegra- 
tion of finance, industry, commerce, 
education, agriculture. He brings out, 
among other things, the fact that Rus- 
sia was the largest wheat exporting 
country in the world before the War, 
and conjures the nations of Europe 
to help Russia in the interests of 
European rehabilitation and to forget 
their political prejudices. 

In his fairness the author has damned 
the Soviet régime about as effectually 
as any biased person could wish. From 
beginning to end, the book is one long 
tale of the economic ruin to which the 
Moscow Marxists have reduced Russia. 
For what purpose? Are the peasants, 
who form more than 80% of the pop- 
ulation, better off? Dr. Nansen says 
no. They are still kept ignorant. The 
old system whereby the peasant was 
in some cases permitted to own land 
is done away with—all land belongs 
to the State. The State has a monop- 
oly in foreign trade, the peasant sells 
at an absurd price to the Government 
and the Government profiteers out- 
rageously. The author goes on to say 
that there are fewer elementary schools 
now than there were under the Tsarist 
régime, that there is a great increase 
in. crime among children. And then 
there is the appalling spectacle of the 
child-prostitute. 


In other words, the Bolsheviki have 
risked ruining Russia in order to put 
theories to the test. Now they are 
trying to build up what they have de- 
stroyed, with worn-out tools. Dr. 
Nansen wants the world to help sup- 
ply new tools, to help the Russian na- 
tion back to prosperity. He argues 
that it is impossible to see into the 
future by looking backwards. 


Reraked Words 


Musso.iini—Edited by Barone du 
San Severino—Dutton ($3.50). 

Baron di San Severino has, accord- 
ing to his preface, selected, translated 
and edited the speeches of Benito Mus- 
solini, as delivered between November, 
1914, and August, 1923. 

The impression that the reader will 
receive is of a man whose salient char- 
acteristics are domination, simplicity, di- 
rectness, courage. 

The speeches, per se, are not of gen- 
eral interest, but for anyone interested 
in Mussolini, they are decidedly worth 
reading. Baron di San Severino has 
done an excellent piece of work, but he 
has not done it impartially. 
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Abroad 


Leonard Liebling, famed critic, 
has compiled a list of musical fes- 
tivals which are scheduled to take 
place in England and on the Con- 
tinent thir Summer and Fall. Amer- 
ican tourists will find no lack of or- 
chestral and opera fare, as they scoot 
from place to place, greasing their 
way with florins, francs, crowns, lire, 
rentenmarks, 

Here are some of the attractions 
which may supply them with valuable 
and duty-free musical memories to 


bring back to the U. S: 

May 2-8, Strauss Festival, Vienna. 

May 19-June 3, Beethoven cycle led by 
Dr. Karl Muck, Hamburg. 

May and June, Beethoven cycle led by 
Walter eg Paris. 

May 27-29, Music Festival, Bonn. 

May 27- June 5 ,» Smetana Festival, Prague. 

May 27-June 5, International Chamber 
Music Society, Prague. 

May 30-June 2, All-Scandinavian Students’ 
Song Festival, Stockholm. 

une 7-190, Music Festival, 
(Thuringia). 

June 9-16, General German Musical So- 
ciety, Frankfurt-am-Main. 

June 24-28, British Music Society, Liver- 
pool. 
; June, Nether-Rhenish Music Festival, Co- 
log 

Sane 21-22, 
Schaffhausen. b j 

june 22-29, Reinecke Centenary, Leipzig. 

uly 4-10, Handel Opera Festival, Gottin- 


Sondershausen 


Swiss Musicians’ Festival, 


gen. 

uly 5-7, Bach Festival, Stuttgart. 
vi uly 15-Aug. 15, Outdoor Italian Opera, 

ien 

uly 20-21, 
naueschingen. 

ie 22-Aug. 22, Wagner, Bayreuth Festi- 
va ae as 7 

2-5, Music Festival, Salzburg. 

Ac. 4-9, — National Bisteddfod Ponty. 
pool, Seuth Wales. 

Sept. 7-13, Three Choirs’ 
ford, England. 

Oct. 29-31, Music Festival, 
land. 


Modern Chamber Music, Do- 


Festival, Here- 


Norwich, Eng- 


Active Anna 


A list of Dancer Pavlowa’s offerings 
during a week at the dingy-exteriored 
Metropolitan Opera House, Manhattan : 

Snowflakes, Autumn Leaves, Pizzi- 
cato, Warrior Dance, Flirtation, An- 
itra’s Dance, Amarilla, Oriental Im- 
pressions, The Swan, Bacchanale, 
Chopiniana, Old Russian Folklore, Cali- 
fornia Poppy, Sleeping Beauty, Dances 
of Japan, A Hindoo Wedding, Krishna 
and Rhada, Hungarian Rhapsody. 

It would be difficult to discover a 
nation, mood, or musical composer who 
could find no place on a Pavlowa- 
program. 


“Victory Ball” 

A novelty in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s 22nd concert of its regular 
series was Ernest Schelling’s tone-poem 
A Victory Ball. A peculiar enthusiasm 
for this work seems to have seized con- 
ductors this season. Pierre Monteux 
was one of the last to succumb. The 
Schelling opus is an interesting ex- 





periment, but scarcely a heaven-storm- 
ing masterpiece. Based on a poem* 
by Alfred Noyes, which first appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, it tells, 
in musie, the tale of the return to earth 





© Paul Thompson 
ALFreD Noyes 
“Shadows of dead men stand by the wall’ 


of the spirits of soldiers slain in the 
late War. Instead of the solemn 
masses, purity, virtue, which they ex- 
pect to find as a result of their sac- 
rifices, they discover shameful and 
riotous dancing, sinful and boisterous 
merrymaking. The music is a fairly 
effective translation of this situation 
into sound. The mood throughout is 
one of gruesome hilarity. Ordinary 
dance-rhythms alternate with the 
booming of guns and the spirited taran- 
taras of the military bugle. 





*Specimen stanzas: 


I. 


The cymbals crash, 

And the dancers walk. 
With long white stockings 
And arms of chalk, 

Butterfly skirts, 
And white breasts bare, 
And shadows of dead men 
Watching ’em there. 


II. 


Shadows of dead men 
Stand by the wall, 
Watching the fun 
Of the Victory Ball. 
They do not reproach, 
Because they know, 
If they're forgotten 
It’s better so. 


IV. 


Fat wet bodies 

Go waddling by, 
Girdled with satin, 

Though God knows why: 
Gripped by satyrs 

In white and black, 
With a fat wet hand 

On the fat wet back. 





In Atlanta 


There terminated the annual visit of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company to 
Georgia’s capital, and Atlanta, with its 
memory teeming with pictures of its 
own diamond horseshoe is all afire 
for more ambitious musical enterprises. 

The “season” at Atlanta ran from 
Monday, April 21, to Saturday, April 
26, and included Marta, Il Trovatore, 
Boris Goudonov, Rigoletto, Fedora, 
Faust, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci. 
Among the performers, Mme. Frances 
Alda carried off first honors, although 
enthusiasm was nowhere lacking in the 
crowded houses, 

In the attendant excitement, a move- 
ment has been launched for the estab- 
lishment of an annual season of light 
opera also. The Atlanta Light Opera 
Association has already been organ- 
ized, has elected C. H. Candler 
as its President, has obtained a 
20-year charter to the Fulton Superior 
Court at Lakewood Park. 


Flonzaley Victory 

Louis Bailly, French viola player, 
who used to draw up his stool and dis- 
course sweet Schénberg and Haydn 
with Messrs. Betti, Pochon and d’Arch- 
ambeau of the Flonzaley Quartet, has 
lost his lawsuit against those gentle- 
men (Time, April 28). The N. Y. 
Supreme Court, Justice Giegerich pre- 
siding, vacated the temporary injunc- 
tion obtained by M. Bailly a few weeks 
ago.* 

The defense which brought about 
this decision established M. Bailly’s 
“artistic incompatibility” as follows: 

1) He was disagreeable. Some- 
times he would not even speak to his 
colleagues. 2) His idea of quartet 
playing was principally a matter of solo, 
and not ensemble, work. 

Thus has musical insubordination 
severed M. Bailly from a job worth 
$9,000 annually—that being the sum 
guaranteed to the members of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet by André de Coppet, son 
of the founder of the band. 

Papers had been served on the three 
defendant players on board the S.S. 
George Washington, 15 minutes after 
that vessel had sailed for Paris, on 
April 8 A large portion of the de- 
fense was conducted by wireless, aided 
by statements from an assorted galaxy 
»f musical celebrities.’ 

Bailly having been legally if not safe- 
ly disposed of, it was announced that 
his successor had been chosen, and he 
was none other than Felicien d’Archam- 
beau, brother of the cellist. 





*The management of the Flonzaley Quartet 
had ousted M. Bailly for “artistic Mccain 
bility’; the injunction would have restrained 
his former comrades from continuing to play 
(with another violist) under the old Flon- 
zaley name. 
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Anthony Dare* 


Amid Swirls, Mr. Marshall 
Flows Placidly 


The Story. We first meet youthful 
Tony walking up a street “well-dressed, 
in the habit of the time, his silk hat 
shining, his collar of a somewhat ex- 
aggerated height, his cut-away coat 
tightly buttoned, his trousers fitting 
close to the leg. He carries his gloves 
and a neatly furled umbrella.” - He is 
the British replica of Tarkington’s 
Seventeen: fatuously earnest, readily 
friendly, but suspicious, on occasion, 
with that fierce suspiciousness of youth 
questioning the wisdom or motives of 
the world of adults. 

To begin with, he is in the office of 
his older brother Henry, when he 
would rather be at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. It had seemed rather a lark, 
two years ago, to exchange the dubious 
inferiority of a school-boy’s estate for 
the undoubted social elevation of a 
man of the world, a worker in the City. 
But time has dimmed the glories of his 
position, and with heels on the rungs 
of his office chair, his head is in the 
clouds. He pictures himself in the 
classic halls of learning, and the more 
he pictures, the less work he accom- 
plishes until at length Henry decides to 
transport him bodily to that locale 
where he seems already to abide in 
spirit. 

Up goes the delighted Tony to Cam- 
bridge, where he gets rather a lot out 
of university life—practically every- 
thing, one gathers, except an education. 
He manages to read as little Law as is 
consistent with his remaining there at 
all, but he “goes out for” rowing, a 
bit of hockey, and all the social 
amenities. He becomes a member of 
several clubs, and part-editor of a col- 
legiate journal. 

By the end of his second year, 
his chief asset is the reputation of 
being a “good fellow”; his chief liabil- 
ity a collection of debts, appalling when 
regarded en masse. 

Before he can decide whether to con- 
fess the debts or try to make some 
money by getting frantically to work 
upon his intended “great British novel,” 
Henry becomes ill, grows touchingly 
dependent upon Tony and affectionate 
with him. Tony finds himself confess- 
ing, and at Henry’s offer to settle the 
debts grows so genuinely remorseful 
that he determines to go back to Cam- 
bridge in the proper spirit and get all 
there is to be had from his last years 
there. But Henry grows rapidly worse, 
and at length when he dies, Tony has 


*Tue Epvucation or AwntTHony Dare— 
i rshall—Dodd, Mead ($2.00). 








acquired some characteristics of perma- 
nent value—chief of which is the capac- 
ity for thinking whole-heartedly about 
someone besides himself. 


The Significance. This is obviously 
not a plot-novel, but an exposition of 





ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
He broke away 


character. Mr. Marshall is the apotheo- 
sis of unmitigated realism. There is 
no glamour, no ecstasy, no high- 
wrought moment in his tranquil pages. 
Amid the swirling eddies of patho- 
logical novels, sex-exploitation and 
the so-called literature of unrest, his 
stories flow placidly on like the streams 
of his own cheerful countryside. But 
his disarming simplicity is the vehicle 
of profound observation. His is the 
genius that can bring characters to life 
and make them three-dimensional, with 
their little prides and prejudices, their 
faults and virtues, their heads like solid 
English oak and their hearts of gold. 


The Author. Archibald Marshall, 
son (since 1866) of a London business 
man, was first destined for his father’s 
office—from which it appears that The 
Education of Anthony Dare may be 
remotely autobiographical. He broke 
away, launched into his present career, 
has written extraordinarily bad things 
as well as extraordinarily good. The 
predominance of the latter has won 
him his own assured niche in contem- 
porary letters. Among his books: Ex- 
ton Manor, The Squire’s Daughter, The 
Honour of the Clintons, The Greatest 
of These, Anthony Dare (to which 
The Education is a sequel). 
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New Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the trend 
of critical opinion: 


THe Seven Livery Artrs—Gilbert 
Seldes—Harper ($4.00). This annoy- 
ing but pertinent book would persuade 
one that slapstick comedy, jazz music, 
comic strips and Ring Lardner are the 
most worth-while contemporary revela- 
tions of the soul of America, and that 
the Krazy Kat cartoons are “the most 
satisfactory work of art produced in 
America today.” Mr. Seldes, whose 
present occupation is the more un- 
expected in that he is known as a 
critic of the major arts, here takes up 
the cudgels in behalf of the so-called 
“lowbrow” products. 


A Perpiar’s Pack—Rowland Kenney 
—Seltzer ($2.00). Despite its trouba- 
dour-like title, this is no pretty-gypsy 
tale of wanderings amid the birds and 
flowers—never think it. It moves 
with elaborate unconcern through the 
adventures of British navvies, dock- 
yard workers, murderers, bums, nip- 
pers and bad beer. It is a forthright 
specimen of sturdy naturalism—if by 
that is meant that when differences 
arise with one’s fellows the obvious 
thing to do is to tap the offender over 
the head with an iron stave instead of 
becoming involved in pages of meta- 
physical argument. There is such a 
breezy directness about these murderers, 
such an innocuous naiveté about their 
mental processes, that much may be 
forgiven them. Stories, graphic, suc- 
cinct, powerful, well-told—quite with- 
out sentimentality, sweetness or light. 


Conrusion—James Gould Cozzens— 
Brimmer ($2.00). Into the story of 
Cerise d’Atrée, this young author (a 
Harvard sophomore) has packed much 
earnest sincerity, a good plot, no small 
measure of literary charm and a deal 
of honest thought leading to painful 
conclusions. Despite some immaturities 
of style, it is an interesting com- 
mentary on the value of varying kinds 
of education. 


SUNRISE TRUMPETS—Joseph Auslan- 
der—Harper ($2.00). Lyric poems, in- 
tense, fragmentary, abruptly lovely; 
their chiseled imagery entirely un- 
hackneyed and often  breath-takingly 
beautiful. One hears the “bronze 
murmur of bees,” feels a ship at night 
“lifted to the level of the rime-stung 
stars,” knows the “shattered silver” 
and “crushed gray light” of rain, and 
the devastating beauty of women 
long ‘dead—Yseult, Marie Antoinette, 
Guinevere. 
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Percy Marks 


He Has Discovered Some- 
thing 

At the Brown Club, on his way to 
Lafayette College to lecture, Professor 
Percy Marks granted an_ interview, 
talked freely about letters he has re- 
ceived from the readers of The Plas- 
tic Age.* “I have discovered some- 
thing,” said he. He has discovered, 
much to his disillusionment, that people 
are determined to scent the putrid in 
literature and never to search for the 
good. This is especially true of the 
elders of the generation he has written 
about, he believes. 


Mr. Marks, born in California (prob 
ably about 1890), took graduate work 
at Harvard, taught in various colleges, 
is now Professor of English at Brown. 
Slender, dark, young, he is the least 
academic pedagogue I have encountered 
in some time. He has a broad view- 
point, a sympathy for the undergradu- 
ate that is indeed sincere. He believes 
that this new generation is an honest 
one and that its two concerns are Sex 
and Religion, that it is trying to find 
the solution to these two problems. 
He admires and respects the beys with 
whom he works far more than their 
fathers and he has told their fathers so 
in after-dinner speeches. 


When at Harvard he conceived the 
idea that neither the boy going to col- 
lege, nor the man out of college ten 
years, could write the book of college 
life. Accordingly as soon as he believed 
he had a perspective and yet was im- 
mersed in college atmosphere, he wrote 
The Plastic Age. He had a problem: 
“I wanted to interpret college life, so I 
couldn’t have a plot, and I wanted to 
keep my hero in his place, so I couldn’t 
really have a hero. Most of the critics 
appreciated what I had set out to do 
and they have all been exceedingly mag- 
nanimous, but this critic and editor who 
accuses me in his magazinet of ‘muck- 
raking’ has roused my ire!” 


The correspondence from  under- 
graduates has pleased him most. The 
boys say: “I myself am Hugh Carver. 
I have had those experiences and been 
through all that!” That, after all, is 
the final test, I suppose. In any case, 
Professor Marks has written a best 
seller. 

i ee 





"Tue Prastic Ace—Dutton ($2.00). 
tThe Bookman for May, page 337. 
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Pittsburgh International 

The 23rd Annual International Ex- 
hibition at the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh opened on April 24, will re- 
main open to June 15. It seems 
strange that the most important show 
in the U. S. should be held in a smoky 
city. But artists everywhere have 
awaited with interest this Spring ex- 
hibition, many braving even the Pitts- 
burgh hotels for a view of the world’s 
best contemporary Art collected in one 
place. 

This year’s jury was composed of 
Paul Albert Besnard (Time, April 28), 
famed French painter, who is repre- 
sented by his unalluring Green Lady; 
A. J. Munnings, of London, who has 
several shiney horse pictures; Emil 
Carlsen of New York; and “Hogarth, 
Jr.”—real name Rockwell Kent (Time, 
April 28) of Arlington, Vt. 

The trend of the show is modern; 
many painters have been introduced 
who were not shown in previous an- 
nals. This is due to the able leadership 
of Homer St. Gaudens (son of the 
famed sculptor),-who has been Art 
Director of the Carnegie Institute for 
the past three years. Among the Amer. 
ican paintings are works of Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, John Sloan, Henry Lee 
McFee, Mahonri Young, Eugene 
Speicher, William Glackens, Maurice 
Sterne, Robert Henri, George Bellows. 

First prize ($1,500) was awarded to 
Augustus John (Time, April 14, 21) 
for his Mme. Suggia, a lady in color- 
ful evening gown, playing a cello. This 
picture created a sensation a year ago 
in London when shown at the Alpine 
Club. It was purchased by William 
Clyde, Jr., of Manhattan, has there been 
shown. 

Second prize ($1,000 went to 
Giovanni Romagnoli of Bologna, Italy, 
for his After the Bath. He is the 
youngest artist to win so important a 
prize at Pittsburgh, this being the first 
time any of his work has been shown 
in this country. 

Third prize ($500) went to Daniel 
Garber of Lumberville, Pa., for his 
Sycamores—a badly drawn picture of 
trees. 


Honorable mentions went to Othon 
Friesz, France; Ambrose McEvoy, 
England; Vincenc Benes, Czecho- 


Slovakia; Savely Sorine, France. 


At Princeton 

It was informally announced that 
beginning the last week in August, 
there would be held at Princeton 
University an international institute 
of Art. Foreign scholars will meet 


with American students to study and 
discuss the history of Art and allied 


| a group. 








subjects. Lectures will be given in 
McCormick Hall (recently built by 
the Cyrus H. McCormick family of 
Chicago), followed by round-table 
talks in the evening. 

The institute is under the auspices 
of the Harvard-Princeton Fine Arts 
Club, of which the guiding spirits 
are Professors Sachs of Harvard and 
Morey of Princeton. 


Master of Gothic 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, famed 
architect, died suddenly at his New 
York home one evening last week. 

Born on April 28, 1869, at Pomfret, 
Conn., he was educated at Major 
General Russell’s Collegiate and Com- 
mercial Institute, New Haven. He 
studied architecture for over six years 
under Renwick, then became the part- 
ner of Cram & Wentworth, later 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson (1891 to 
1914). This trio did much to develop 
an interest in Gothic architecture in 
the U. S.; they reached their peak in 
the building of the Swedenborgian 
Cathedral in Bryn-Athyn, Pa., under 
the medieval guild system of individ- 
ual artists working as members of 
In 1914, Mr. Goodhue es- 
tablished himself alone, and among 
other important achievements, de- 
signed St. Bartholemew’s and _ St. 
Thomas’* churches in Manhattan. 
His supreme achievement was winning 
the competition for the new Nebraska 
State Capitol. In this building he 
developed his style beyond Gothic to 
a new architecture typical of Amer- 
ica and the West. 

He also concentrated on skyscraper 
design. His proposed building for 
the Interchurch Alliance to occupy 
the site of the Madison Square Gar- 
den, Manhattan, inspired many arch- 
itects to adapt Gothic design to mod- 
ern problems. 

Mr. Goodhue’s large office much 
resembled a codperative institution. 
Each year his staff presented a play 
in the office for Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
hue. These exclusive “Twelfth 
Nights” were much sought after by 
prominent New Yorkers. 

Mr. Goodhue wrote several books 
on Gothic and Spanish architecture, 
contributed frequently to the profes- 
sional magazines. He was a member 
of the New York Century Associa- 
tion, a Fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


Valentino & Tolentino 


Rodolph Valentino (real name Ro- 
dolfo Guglielmo), paid $640 at the 


“For his introduction of a dollar sign into 
the carvings over the so-called bride’s en- 
trance of St. Thomas’, he was severely scored. 
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American Art Association’s sale of 
the Tolentino collection in Manhat- 
tan, for two family portraits. The 
portraits are of the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Savoy, and were painted by 
Alonzo Sanchez-Coello, painter of 
Spanish royalty in the 16th Century. 
The screen sheik also bought a deep 
chest of 15th Century carved French 
walnut ($475). 


In Worcester 


An Exhibition of Arthur B. Davies 
scheduled for the Art Museum at 
Worcester, Mass., for May 1, was can- 
celled by Mr. Davies’ representatives, 
the Ferargil Galleries of Manhattan. 
This cancellation was a _ protest 
against the recent policy of the Wor- 
cester Museum in selling American 
paintings and buying Italian primi- 
tives with the proceeds. Among the 
paintings reported sold by the Mu- 
seum were works of Abbott Thayer, 
George de Forest Brush, A. H. Wy- 
ant, Homer Martin, Winslow Homer. 
Mr. Price of the Ferargil Galleries 
wrote in part: “It is your privilege 
to collect any ancient things you 
wish. .. . To us American Art is tre- 
mendously important.” 


. . . 


Mistaken Misfortune 

The passing of a type of beauty is 
always an irretrievable misfortune. It 
was so when the classical Greek type 
of Praxiteles and Pheidias passed with 
their age. Last week TIME gave a 
mistaken account of such a misfortune 
befalling America, in recording the 
death of Frank X. Leyendecker. It 
was said that he was the creator of the 
Arrow Collar boy. It is not so. It 
is Joseph C. Leyendecker, brother and 
close associate of the late artist, who 
is creator of the Arrow Collar beau- 
ties. Frank X. Leyendecker specialized 
in designing stained glass windows. 
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THE THEATRE 


——— 


New Plays 


Leah Kleschna. The daddy of all 
crook melodramas, first presented by 
Mrs. Fiske 20 years ago, has been 
revived by William A. Brady with a 
stellar cast which proves that all ac- 
tors are ham under the skin when al- 
lowed to run rampant. In this case 
the director seems to have allowed 
them to roam at will. The air is 





WitiiamM FAVERSHAM 
“Thick with gestures” 


thick with gestures and forbidding 
faces. 

William Faversham pronounces 
even the simplest line as either a 
benediction or a curse. Arnold Daly 
is a living exhibit of all the tricks 
of the trade, flourished one after the 
other. Arnold Korff, who made a 
distinct impression in The Living 
Mask (Time, Jan. 28), here sounds 
at times like Eddie Foy. Lowell 
Sherman, save for one or two humor- 
ous moments, is hysterical and seems 
to be constantly limbering up his 
fingers for typewriter work. Even 
the extremely honest, intuitive Helen 
Gahagan gets a little off key from 
the general falsetto. 

Hence it is hard to tell whether 


’ there is any real flesh left on the 


old bones of this melodrama. Its 
psychology seems real and substan- 
tial as it carries Leah, daughter of 
the Viennese master thief, through 
her efforts to rob a French statesman 
and philanthropist, to her regenera- 
tion, achieved with due self-conscious- 
ness. In the final act, when Leah 
leaves her father and his pals, Miss 
Gahagan, with José Ruben, does 








some of the best acting of the play, 
and flames out in a final skyrocket 
burst that makes a good one-act 
thriller. 


The one improvement of the revivz1 
over the original seems to be the 
elimination of the epilogue, showing 
Leah finding her salvation by grub- 
bing in the earth.* 


Cobra. One of those plays in 
which sex is held up to reproach. It 
is a natural, unfaltering study of sex 
as a cobra—a snake which fascinates 
and then devours the great white 
bull, in this case a strapping athlete. 
All the energy which he develops 
swinging an oar as a champion Yale 
rower seems to turn to passion at the 
swing of a skirt. A woman’s eye can 
wilt him more easily than a burning 
sun. 


So he falls a prey to the viperous, 
beguiling wife of a friend, who makes 
rendezvous with him in a question- 
able hotel, then entwines him in 
snake-like arms. But he wrenches 
himself loose before the lights go out. 
After he flees, shaken in everything 
but his honor, the hotel burns down 
and the incandescent lady with it, 
perhaps from spontaneous combus- 
tion. The athlete then faces the 
problem of either enlightening his 
friend, driven frantic by his wife’s 
inexplicable disappearance, or of leav- 
ing him ignorant, anguished but rest- 
ing comfortably in his illusions about 
his wife. 


In the end the oarsman decides to 
keep silent, despite the strident urg- 
ings of his sweetheart, whose stag- 
nant purity is the one false note in 
the play—everyone else is as human- 
ly frank as the law will allow. Louis 
Calhern gives a redoubtable perform- 
ance as the Yale oarsman, achieving 
the feat of looking like a reluctant 
caveman. Judith Anderson is excep- 
tionally facile as the insidious cobra. 
Ralph Morgan as the betrayed hus- 
bard and Clara Moores as the insis- 
tently good sweetheart add to the 
absorption of a drama that leaves 
one flushed. 


Flame of Love. Since this Chi- 
nese spectacle of ancient silk weaving 
has been backed by a silk firm (Che- 
ney Bros.), it might be expected that 
as drygoods it would be very 
beautiful. But the story has as 
much place in it as a bull in a 
china shop. It has less action than 
the bull. It saunters deliberately 
through the legendary romance of 





*In the cinema version (A Moral Sinner— 
Ly April 14), Leah winds up in the rms 
of the statesman. 
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the silk-weaving championship of 
Canfu, when a youth who could spin 
the magic flame silk was nearly con- 
sumed in the blandishments of a 
temptress instigated by a wily rival. 
Save for some provocative muscle 
dances and a _ breathless moment 
when the Delilah seems about to 
spurn mere clothing, it is picturesque 
but dull, a pretty ribbon on the no- 
tion counter of art. 

The Dust Heap. A _ Canadian- 
Northwest melodrama in which the 
very scenery gets up and acts. In 
a brothel on the Yukon, the roof pul- 
sates while two men struggle on it, 
the chimney disgorges a handcuffed 
hero, a thunderbolt comes right into 
the room and wrecks everything but 
the heroine’s marcel waves, glass 
crashes, beams fall, audiences quake. 
On the opening night, the people sit- 
ting in the first row dodged. 

There is also an upheaval of lurid 
language which tends to confirm the 
belief that men are men in the North- 
west and do not mince words even 
in talking about God. 

To a cut-throat lair known (be- 
cause of the scum that frequents it), 
as the Dust Heap, a stealer of women 
brings a supposedly half-breed fe- 
male ward of a priest, under the 
transparent pretence that her guar- 
dian wants her. He turns her over to 
his French Canuck pal, who starts drag- 
ging her significantly up the stairs. 

A Hebrew pack peddler tries to 
interfere and gets sat down hard. 
Virtue seems in for a terrible lick- 
ing. But the girl’s lover enters—a 
red-shirted sergeant of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police. He gets 
his man, after several cinema-esque 
scenes wherein everybody is tangled up 
with the furniture. 


The Admiral. Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy presents Christopher ‘Columbus 
as a painless paranoiac. There is 
even a very modern allusion to rab- 
bits, though nothing is said of Harry 
K. Thaw. In this playlet for three, 
destined for road usage, Columbus and 
Queen Isabella (Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison) have a good long talk, with oc- 
casional footnotes from murmurous 
Margaret Gage. And though they 
talk about imperious man and pacific 
woman, Columbus does not get very 
far toward discovering anything. 


Whitewashed. A puerile play, re- 
lating the didoes in an Adirondack 
hunting lodge, when a_ gentleman 
crook poses to a house party as its 
owner and the real owner is arrested. 
The high point of humor occurs 
when a guest puts his foot in a pail 
of whitewash. For some reason one 
of’ the authors is not ashamed to 
act in it, 





The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most 
important : 


Drama 


Outwarp Bounp—An eerie, soul- 
searching drama of the hereafter, acted 
with the skill of a mystery melodrama. 

Ratn—A remarkably vital play that is 
a preachment—to preachers. 

Sun-Up—The last week of the hardy 
Carolina mountaineers as they fumble 
grimly across the line. 

TARNISH—A stinging study of the 
bourgeois temperament out for a night 
of wallowing in its private amours. 

Tue Ovurtsiper—Luminous perform- 
ances by Lionel Atwill and Katherine 
Cornell keep this medical play from be- 
ig) a drug on the market. 

Saint JoAN—Bernard Shaw does his 
best for Joan of Arc—and it’s very 
good indeed. 


Comedy 


BKeccar on Horsesack—A delightful, 
variegated fantasy, cracking the shell of 
the babbitt business man. 

Tuk Nervous Wreck—Turbulently 
amusing revelation of how a Harold 
Lloyd (who, nevertheless, is not in the 
cast) might behave in the Wild West. 

Tue Swan—Deliciously presented 
comedy which gently rubs the gloss off 
a royalty that views a morganatic mar- 
riage in the light of miscegenation. 

CyrANo pvE Bercerac—Superb pro- 
duction of a deathless comedy of gal- 
lantry. Walter Hampden has fulfilled 
his threat to become a fine actor. 

Meret THE Wire—The fairly enter- 
taining process of making two hus- 
bands grow where only one was before. 

Tue Potrers—An understanding de- 
lineation of the gold hearts and ivory 
heads in the average U. S. family. 

Tuer Goose Hancs Hicu—Gives the 
younger generation a very good refer- 
ence for future authors. 

Hett-Bent Fer Heaven—Sulking 
religion sent skidding down the Ken- 
tucky mountains, without too much 
hokum. 

Tue Suow-Orr—A comedy which 
makes an archangel of bluff one of 
the sights of the town. 

Fata Morcana—A roguish comedy, 
exhibiting one decolletée night in Hun- 
gary, without consequences. 


Musical 


Amid the considerable variety of 
strictly frivolous entertainment cur- 
rently displayed, these stand well to the 
fore: Stepping Stones, Ziegfeld Follies, 
Mary Jane McKane, Poppy, Music Box 
Revue, Runnin’ Wild, Kid Boots, Char- 
lot’s Revue. 





CINEMA 





A New Picture 


Bluff is a generally interesting pic- 
ture, though contradictory. At one 
moment it derides its subject; the 
next it rescues the heroine from a 
mess by bluff. A young dress de- 
signer, unable to get ahead in any 
other way, pretends to be a well- 
known modiste, and while success 
rolls in on one side, the police roll in 
on the other—for her assumed name- 
sake has been involved in Red Cross 
frauds. The girl’s prosecution is 
pushed by a political boss anxious to 
hush her up in her fight to make him 
pay for crippling her brother. But 
a young attorney saves her by a stall. 
Artificial but well-wrought complica- 
tions carry the story along. Agnes 
Ayres looks pretty but placid as the girl, 
and Antonio Moreno seems a bit too 
romantic for a mere lawyer. 


Anthology 


Robert E. Sherwood, critic for Life, 
has written a volume* comprehensively 
entitled The Best Moving Pictures of 
1922-23, also Who’s Who in the Movies, 
and Yearbook of the American Screen. 
Critic Sherwood himself admits that the 
value of such a work is questionable. 
And it is doubtful if the average cinema 
patron, will care for an appraisal of 
the best pictures of a year ago, now 
that they have come and gone. 


But tne book will be of no small 
value to the professional reviewer 
of the screen, as well as_ the 
earnest student of the cinema, if there 
be any such. It is filled with informa- 
tion, treated with a saving grace of 
humor. The writer lists the best pic- 
tures within the period covered by his 
book, as follows: Nanook of the North, 
Grandma’s Boy, Blood and Sand, The 
Prisoner of Zenda, The Eternal Flame, 
Shadows, Oliver Twist, Robin Hood, 
Peg o’ My Heart, When Knighthood 
Was in Flower, Driven, The Pilgrim, 
Down to the Sea in Ships, The Covered 
Wagon, Hollywood, Merry-Go-Round. 

These Mr. Sherwood adduces to show 
that the film industry can produce 
works of art. To each he gives a com- 
pact critical survey, a short recital of 
the plot and a description of the man- 
ner of its production that is perhaps 
the most interesting feature of each 
chapter. In addition he gives honor- 
able mention to a number of photoplays, 
lists the best individual performances 
by players, submits the pictures that 
brought the largest receipts, and treats 
of censorship, cinema companies, etc. 
Besides handy biographies in the “Who’s 
Who” section, he adds a cinema vocab- 
ulary that is indeed edifying. 


*Published by Small, Maynard, $2.50. 
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MEDICINE 











Licenses 


The American Medical Association 
issued its annual record on the licens- 
ing of physicians in the U. S. during 
1923. The statistics show, for each 
state, the number and the qualifica- 
tions of those admitted to the exami- 
nations. These figures show that in 
many states the public is well pro- 
tected against illiterate and unquali- 
fied practitioners. In Massachusetts, 
Wyoming and District of Columbia, 
however, the laws providing for the 
regulation of the practice of medi- 
cine do not give the state licens- 
ing board the needed authority to 
protect citizens. In Arkansas and 
in Connecticut adequate authority is 
given, but it is divided between two 
or more licensing boards, so that 
there is no direct responsibility. In 
several other states the appropriation, 
either financially or in personnel, is 
not sufficient for carrying out the 
provisions of the law. 


In Arkansas, during the last seven 
years, 176 graduates of low grade 
medical colleges secured licenses 
through the eclectic board, and of 
these 176, 166 were graduates of the 
Kansas City College of Medicine and 
Surgery. This was one of the two 
medical schools shown to have been 
involved in the diploma-mili {ring, 
exposed first by the St. Louis Star. 
The publicity and scandal aroused by 
this exposé presumably had no se- 
rious influence on the eclectic board 
in Arkansas. This board licensed 36 
graduates of low grade schools dur- 
ing 1923. Such states as reciprocate 
in the matter of licensure with Ar- 
kansas must now be on their guard. 


Fewer Quacks. The recent scan- 
dal in medical licensure will, no 
doubt, diminish still further the num- 
ber of physicians coming- from low 
grade medical schools. Out of 35,- 
497 physicians during the last six 
years, only 1,903 came from medical 
schools rated as low grade by the 
American Medical Association. 


More Foreigners. The number of 
foreign physicians coming to the U. 
S. at this time is assuming the pro- 
portions of an avalanche. While only 
67 applied for licensure in 1919, there 
were 371 in 1923, and this year the 
number is increasing monthly. Among 
these men are many _ undesirables, 
both from the educational and the 
moral standpoint. Says the A. M. A. 
Journal: “The country is already 
over-supplied with physicians, par- 
ticularly in the large cities, where 
foreign physicians usually locate. 


TIME 
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Heretofore the regulations govern- 
ing the licensure of foreign physi- 
cians apparently have been applied 
more liberally than for graduates of 


| our own medical schools. The time 


appears to have come when we must 
pay special attention to this prob- 
lem. The examination should be in 
English; the rules in regard to official 
reports regarding credits and cre- 
dentials should be applied to foreign- 
ers the same as to graduates of Amer- 
ican medical schools, and, still more 
important, the identity of the appli- 
cant should be established and cer- 
tified in as strict a manner as for 
graduates of American medical 
schools. A few states—New York, 
Louisiana, Florida, Illinois and In- 
diana—now require applicants from 


| abroad to be citizens of the United 








States, and other states are contem- 
plating similar action. Certainly citi- 
zenship, or at least a declaration of 
intention, should be required. The 
public needs protection against the 
incompetent or undesirable physician 
from abroad no less than against the 
medical impostor at home.” 


. . . 


In Paris 


Figures made public by the chief 
physician of the Paris Police Dispen- 
sary indicate that the number of cases 
of syphilis among both registered 
and clandestinely immoral women 
has steadily diminished since 1917. 
Out of 10,125 women examined in 
1917 there were 683 cases. Out of 
6,908 women examined in 1924 there 
were 247 cases. Bizard, the physi- 
cian, suggests that each woman be 
provided with a record book con- 
taining her medical history, which 
the physician will sign after each in- 
spection. 


| “Outgrowing Disease” 


The last paper of Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt, famed pediatrician* who died a 
few months ago (TiME, Jan. 28), ap- 
pears in the current issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. “The body,” he said, “possesses 
a wonderful capacity for growth.” It 
doubles in weight and practically in size 
in the first six months of life; doxbles 
again by the end of the third year; 
again by the end of the tenth year and 
usually by the age of 16 has doubled for 
the fourth time. In children the tend- 
ency to growth added to natural tend- 
ency to recover hastens recovery from 
conditions that are handled with great 
difficulty in the adult. Provided proper 
treatment for these patients can be se- 

*It was Dr. Holt who wrote the well- 


known Care AND FrepING oF CHILDREN, 
Appleton ($1.25). 
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cured and the nutrition of the child 
maintained at its best, there seems to 
be almost no limit to which recovery 
may take place from even the most 
severe conditions. “To secure the max- 
imum benefit that is furnished by 
growth,” said Dr. Holt, “proper treat- 
ment must obviously be given; exercises 
to develop the lungs in cases of de- 
formity of the chest; prolonged rest 
after acute attacks of heart disease; 
intelligent feeding, abdominal support, 
and relief of constipation in dilation 
of the bowels, but most important of 
all, the closest attention given to the 
nutrition of the patient through the en- 
tire period of growth.” 


Dreyer Fails 


Some months ago (Time, June 25), 
newspapers reported in large headlines 
the discovery of a new vaccine for 
tuberculosis by Georges Dreyer of Ox- 
ford University. The distinctive fea- 
ture of this vaccine was the claim that 
it could be made specific through its at- 
tack on certain ingredients contained 
within the capsule of the tubercle organ- 
ism, which is of a waxy character. At 
the time of the original announcement, 
scientific authorities in the U. S. issued 
a word of caution because so many 
vaccines against tuberculosis had previ- 
ously resulted in failure. Late reports 
from sanatoriums and _ hospitals in 
which various types of tuberculosis 
have been treated with the vaccine in- 
dicate that it has failed, will not achieve 
the results originally claimed for it. 








RELIGION 





Lutheran Stability 


The primary result of the World 
Conference of Lutherans at Eisen- 
ach, Germany, last year, was the uni- 
fication of Lutherans from every 
country. The second result became 
apparent last week when a statement 
of the Ejisenach position of theology 
was published in the U. S. The 
statement sharply distinguishes be- 
tween Lutherans and all other Protes- 
tant denominations, and denounces 
every jot and tittle of modernism. 

Five religious tendencies today are: 
a) passing of creeds; b) removal of 
distinction between natural and super- 
natural; c) adoption of evolutionary 
theory; d) a social gospel; e) Christ- 
ian unity. Each and every one of 
these tendencies were repudiated, ac- 
cording to Dr. O. M. Norlie’s summary 
of the Eisenach Conference: 

“Lutherans regard indifference to 
creed as a terrible calamity. They 
sharply distinguish between the nat- 
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ural and supernatural and regard the 
word of God as inspired by Him, per- 
fect and authoritative in every detail. 
They hold that the theory of evolu- 
tion is unphilosophical, unscientific, 
unbiblical and unworthy of any 
scholarship. They insist on it that 
the gospel must first be for the in- 
dividual before it can be for the 
group. They maintain that there can 
be no Christian unity except on the 
basis of unity of faith, The Lutheran 
church rejects all the religious tend- 
encies which Dr. Lynch describes as 
being signs of progress in the re- 
formed churches. The Lutheran 
church” heartily disapproves of all 
these tendencies and does not want 
any denomination to come along 
proselytizing and spreading harmful 
heresies within the Lutheran house- 
hold of faith.” 


The Holy Ghost 

“Feed my sheep,” said Jesus; and a 
few years ago the Bishop of Oxford 
laid down his pastoral staff, walked 
through the unfinished cloisters of 
Christ Church into the seclusion of 
scholarship. His purpose was to bring 
forth food for the minds of doubting 
Christians, that they might be nourished 
not only by faith but also by reasons 
for their faith. 

Bishop Gore’s great work is done. 
His book, The Holy Spirit and the 
Church,* following a book on God and 
a book on Jesus Christ, completes the 
most notable justification of orthodox 
Christianity which has ever been pre- 
sented to modern civilization. 

Granted God, the all-wise, all-power- 
ful, all-loving “Our Father.” Granted 
Jesus Christ, His Son, Our Lord. What 
then? What of the Church with its 
trinitarianisms, its dogmas, sacraments, 
priests? Is any of all this divine? 
“Yes,” says the Bishop, “and here is 
my argument!” 


The Bishop contends that, although 
Jesus did not found a new church, he 
did most specifically refound the old 
Church of Israel, specifically equipping 
it with divine authority and sacraments. 
The Holy Ghost is not a theory but a 
fact. The Holy Ghost did come to the 
disciples after Easter, and the Holy 
Ghost has always been present in the 
Church, and under certain conditions, 
the Church, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, is the voice of God upon earth, 
possessing the keys of Heaven. . 

The Bishop repudiates the charge 
that he “reasons in chains.” He has 
gone, says he, boldly, with a free mind, 
into the hinterland of historical fact. 
He has set out, adventurously, on a 
voyage of intellectual discovery, ready 
to acknowledge whatever conclusions 
his reason may bring him te. Without 


*Scribmer ($2.00). 





disparaging the Bishop’s sincerity, it 
must, however, be said, that in all the 
labyrinth of his argument he seems to 
be clutching fast to a little thread 
which always brings him safely back 
to Anglican Orthodoxy. 


He is severe in his condemnation of 
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He brought forth food 


the sins of the Anglican Church. He 
finds its cowardice colossal—for it has 
attacked drunkenness and sexual im- 
morality, but has, like a cur, kept safely 
away from dangerous enemies such as 
the greed of Mammon and the lust of 
Mars. Nevertheless, he contends that 
the Anglican Church (like the Eastern 
Orthodox) is apostolic, whereas the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Evan- 
gelical Churches (Baptist, Presbyterian, 
etc.) have departed so far from the 
faith that they are not apostolic. He 
sees some prospect for union with the 
Eastern Churches, but none with the 
others. Finally, he prays that all may 
unite in boldly attacking the sins of 
the age—money-making, pleasure-hunt- 
ing, war. 


Cardinals 


New York. Pilot William F. Mc- 
Laughlin climbed up the side of the 
Leviathan, presented to Patrick Car- 
dinal Hayes, a memorial from the 
120 Sandy Hook pilots of the Port 
of New York: “Though our ranks are 
predominantly non-Catholic, never- 
theless we are conscious of the ex- 
alted influence of your personality 
and position, not only as the superior 
of nearly 2,000,000 of souls in your 
Metropolitan See, but as well on so- 
ciety in general. . . . With the voices 
of our entire membership, strength- 











ened by the breezes of the ocean, we 
welcome you to our shore. .. .” 


The Cardinal came up the bay in 
the steamer Michigonne. The laymen 
in his escort were led by James But- 
ler famed race-horse man. Most 
noted clerics were Michael J. Cur- 
ley, young Archbishop of Baltimore, 
Austin Dowling, venerable Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul, John W. Shaw, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. The 
laymen wore frock coats, gray 
trousers, silk hats, cardinal red 
cravats. 

From the Battery, the Cardinal and 
retinue drove five miles up Manhat- 
tan to his Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, 
whence the body of Chief Murphy 
(see Page 5) had been taken the day 
previous. Countless children greeted 
him. With due ceremony he went 
in unto his throne. 


Chicago. In Rome, George Cardi- 
nal Mundelein received the Grand 
Cross of the Sovereign Order of 
Malta, originated in the first crusade 
by the Knights of the Order of the 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 
He is the first American so honored. 

At a special féte of the College 
of the Propaganda, the Cardinal heard 
speeches in Chinese, Japanese, Irish, 
Hindu, Arabic, Indo-Chinese, Ger- 
man, Italian. He was scheduled to 
reach Chicago next week. 


Doggerel 


Versification by “Sylvanus,” head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been recently 
greeted by the opponents of modernists. 
Specimen : 


Dear Lord, Thy Church on devious ways 
Hath fallen in these latter days. 

The auger-holes of Leighton Parks* 
Would sink a half a dozen Arks; 

While what is said by Percy Grant 

Doth make the mast both creak and slant; 
And Reiland, Lord, Thou know’st his breath 
Doth threaten yawning, billowy death, 
While Guthrie** doth, with song and dance, 
Into the spotlight blithely prance. 


What can we do? The rich and great 
Upon their words and preaching wait— 
The men who own the railway shares, 
The oil kings and the millionaires. 

Dear Lord, Thou know’st, without their cash, 
Thy holy Church would go to smash. 


And then there’s Bishop Lawrence,t too; 
Oh, Lord, what wouldn’t Thou have us do? 
He raised us millions, Lawrence did; 

We cannot put him on the skid. 

If we tried him ‘twould raise a roar 
From Maine to the Pacific shore. 

“What! Lawrence called a heretic? 

See all he’s done! It makes us sick!” 


And yet, dear Lord, Thy Church is true 
To that which Thou would’st have her do. 
Thy Bishops faithful shepherds are 

To guard the flock from wolf and b’ar, 
And ever keen to drive away 

Doctrines erroneous, strange, and they 
Guard zealously, from earthly taints, 
The Faith delivered to the Saints. 


Lord, dost Thou doubt it? Then look down 
And watch them skinning Bishop Brown.t 





*Timz, Dec. 24, 31, March 31. 
**Timz, Dec. 31, April 7. 
7Timz, Dec. 31, Jan. 14, Feb. 4, April 


14, 21. 
tTimz, July 23, Feb. 25. 








EDUCATION 


Watered Gruel 


The Wavering and Quaver- 
ing of a Brilliant Ex- 
periment 


Imitation is generally considered to 
be flattering. In 1921 Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, head of Williams College, son 
of the assassinated President, called 
the first session of the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics. This unique an- 
nual event has attracted attention for 
the quality of the foreign lecturers who 
addressed it, the prominence of the ex- 
‘perts who conducted its special Round 
‘Table conferences, the timeliness of the 
subjects discussed. Its first session was 
dignified by the venerable figure of the 
late Lord Bryce, and it has been rumored 
that the preliminaries to the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference of 1921 were 
conducted in Dr. Garfield’s study. The 
Institute, financially supported by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, Manhattan financier, 
ensured the cordial codperation of the 
Department of State, functioned as a 
summer-school for diplomats, publicists, 
educators, attracted public men from 
throughout the nation, focussed public 
attention on its vivid, clear, intelligent 
discussions of questions of momentous 
interest. 

This brilliant experiment in inform- 
ing the public of the existence and na- 
ture of foreign affairs deserved imita- 
tion. By grace of the Norman Wait 
Harris Memorial Foundation, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has established its 
own Institute of Politics, the first ses- 
sion of which will be held this Sum- 
mer. Erroneous despatches in the metro- 
politan press stated that supporters of 
the new school had attacked its Wil- 
liamstown rival as “popular,” publicity 
seeking, insincere. 

Vice President James H. Tufts of 
Chicago University disclaims such parti- 
san views. He declares that the Chi- 
cago appeal will be along scholarly, 
rather than timely lines, and will afford 
an opportunity for “more continuous, 
scientific examination of fundamental 
foreign problems.” 

Nevertheless, the Chicago organiza- 
tion closely parallels the Williamstown 
technique, the chief difference being that 
the professors who serve the select 
courses are drawn principally from 
Mid-Western universities. Three for- 
eign lecturers have been secured: 

Sir Valentine Chirol of England, one- 
time Foreign Editor of the London 
Times, who will discuss Reactions of 
the Near East on Europe; 

Dr. Herbert Kraus of Germany, Ger- 
man Foreign Office expert, whose theme 
is Present Conditions in Germany and 
Central Europe; 

Dr. Charles de Visscher of Belgium, 
Professor of International Law at 
Ghent University, whose subject is Jn- 
ternational Problems of France, Bel- 
gium and Western Europe. 


The Institute hopes to be supplied 
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with other lecturers by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Departments. 

The Williamstown Institute has not 
yet announced its complete schedule. 
Standing ambitiously in the midst of 
current politics, it was inevitable that 
it should be made the vehicle for much 
propaganda, beyond the power of Dr. 
Garfield to control. Despite the high 
prestige of some of its speakers, such 





© Paul Thompson 
Dr. 


Preliminaries were conducted in his study 


GARFIELD 


as Lord Bryce, Tommaso Tittoni and 
Lord Birkenhead, it has not been im- 
mune from such unabashed propagan- 
dists as Count Harry Kessler (Ger- 
man). Further, the Institute has been 
very much under the influence of 
League of Nations proselytizers in this 
country. The report is discouraging 
that the British representatives this 
year are again to be Lionel Curtis 
and Philip Kerr, Lloyd Georgites. No- 
table omissions of the Institute to date 
have been its failure to secure intel- 
ligent spokesmen for such tremendous 
political forces as the Soviet Inter- 
nationale, the Vatican, British Labor. 
Such omissions are not of vital mo- 
ment, yet it is pertinent to consider that 
Russian representation has been limited 
to the seven-years discredited Tsarist 
officials, and that the Labor movement 
of Great Britain is as yet without an 
exponent or apologist at Williamstown. 

The fare with which Williamstown 
tickles the palate of the American pub- 
lic must naturally be tempered to the 
public’s appetite, but it is passed upon 
by cooks prejudiced in favor of a cer- 
tain diet. It is to their credit that, de- 
spite their personal views, while re- 
fraining from service of the devilled 
crabs of Bolshevism, they have not 
openly urged the watered gruel of in- 
ternationalism on their clientele. In 
any event, the Chicago imitation, con- 
tent with being an undramatic second, 
will put Williamstown on its mettle to 
disseminate knowledge of political 
conditions rather than to advance causes. 














SCIENCE 
A Palace 


The $1,500,000 building erected joint- 
ly by the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Research Council, 
Washington, was appropriately dedi- 
cated last week, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Academy. It 
occupies a site overlooking Potomac 
Park and adjoining the Lincoln Mem- 
orial, and is a result of a gift of $5,- 
000,000 by the Carnegie Corporation for 
building and endowment. 

Under the great central dome and in 
adjoining rooms are a series of ex- 
hibits illustrating striking natural 
phenomena and scientific discoveries, so 
arranged that the visitor may . himself 
perform the experiments. They include: 
@ Mirrors to.catch the sunlight at all 
hours and project it through a telescopic 
lens in an image showing the sun spots. 
@ A spectroscope to resolve the sun 
rays into the component colors, showing 
the Fraunhofer lines of the various 
chemical elements in the sun’s spectrum. 
@ The interferometer of Dr. A. A. 
Michelson, with which he measured the 
wave length of light and the diameter 
of Betelgeuse. 

@ Seismographs and electromagnetic in- 
struments from the Weather Bureau 
and other Government offices, for re- 
cording terrestrial conditions. 

@ A Wilson-Shimizu apparatus in a 
dark room, where may be seen alpha 
particles flying off from atoms of 
radium at 20,000 miles a second. 

@ The spinthariscope, by which the 
“Brownian movement,” or perpe:tial ac- 
tivity of the molecules, can be seen. 
@ The formation of crystals under 
polarized light, showing how the world 
would look if we had the power of 








er | 


seeing by ultra-violet rays. book] 
@ Faraday’s classic magnet apparatus mo g 
side by side with the latest developments Ha 
of radio. The visitor can control the indiv 
exhaustion of a vacuum tube, and the as in 
beautiful effects of electrical discharge value 
through the rarefield gas. editic 
@ The famous dinosaur eggs discov- the c 
ered by the third Asiatic expedition of Patre 
the American Museum of Natural His- the c 
ae reduc 
@ The most recently discovered re- Fo: 
mains of ancient man in Europe. those 
At the exercises, Dr. Michelson, iol 
President of the Academy, was in the 
chair. Addresses were delivered by On 
President John C. Merriam, of the ducto 
Carnegie Institution, Secretary Vernon ae 
Kellog, of the Research Council, Pro- ie 
fessor T. H. Morgan, of Columbia. their 
Bp his e: 
Stanley Hall st 
Granville Stanley Hall, President wee 


Emeritus of Clark University (see 
MILESTONES), may be remembered 
more as an educator or a divine than a 
scientist, but science will never be able 
to repay the debt it owes him. He did 
two supreme things: 

1. Brought the science of physchol- 
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HE publication of this beautiful Patrons’ edition of Oscar 
Wilde, representing one of the most notable publishing 
events of recent times, offers an unparalleled opportunity to 


lbooklovers. ‘Through a revolutionary achievement the price is 


mo greater than that of any standard set! 


Had this edition been printed for only a small group of private 
individuals, the price would necessarily be many times greater, 
as in the case of those rare editions of a like character whose 
value sometimes runs from $200 to $500 a set. But as this 
edition was published to meet the ever-increasing demand for 
the complete works of Oscar Wilde, it was decided to open the 
Patronship rolls to a wider circle of booklovers. In addition, 
the cooperation of all those interested made possible tremendous 
reductions in costs. 


For the present, therefore, while the subscription rolls are open, 
those who take advantage of the opportunity to become Patrons 
will receive the benefit of the low price made possible by this 
unique publishing enterprise. 


One of the outstanding features of the edition is the intro- 
ductory series of brilliant estimates and fascinating 
reminiscences of Wilde, contributed by the distinguished 
company whose names are shown above. Many of 
these men were intimately acquainted with Wilde and jj 
their contributions afford an illuminating insight into | 
his extraordinary character and sensational career. 
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precious fragments that have finally recovered, are included 
in the twelve de luxe volumes. The binding is a beautiful dull 
olive Art Vellum, with rare mottled backstrap, gold-sealed, and 
tops in gold. The paper is of a fine quality, white wove, the 
type clear, with generous margins. 
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in the set. 
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essential to do this at once, however, as the publishers cannot 
guarantee that these sets, destined to be famous, will be avail- 
able more than a short time longer. 
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one has been able to. work out a satis- 
factory path for these paired electronic 
orbits, but that fact does not bother 
the chemists so much as the physicists. 
Instead of a general orbit for all, like 
the rings of Saturn, each pair of elec- 
trons probably has an _ independent 
orbit. 

Dr. Lewis, optimistic about the fu- 
ture of atomic investigation, pointed 
out a progressive convergence of the 
various theories. The differences be- 
tween physicists and chemists, he said, 
will disappear in less than a_ year. 
President Baekeland, when the two 
speakers had finished, told the delegates : 
“Now you have heard them both. You 
can decide for yourself which one is 
the high church theory.” 


Other high lights in the program: 


@ Dr. Richard B. Moore again cham- 
pioned helium as an aeronautic gas. 
The Dixrmude, ZR-2, and Roma dis- 
asters would not have occurred, if it 
had been used, he said. Within a year 
or two, the cost of production will be 
practically as cheap as for hydrogen. 


@ The three great food groups—pro- 
teins, fats and carbohydrates—can theo- 
retically all be made synthetically, said 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, former chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, now director 
of the Food Research Institute of Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University. Amino 
acids, which are the basis of proteins, 
have been made in the laboratory. In 
the distant future men may grow crops 
only for the purpose of obtaining vita- 
mins, unless these too should be put 
together artificially. Processes may be 
developed for the storage of solar radi- 
ation which are far more efficient than 
the net result of vegetation. 


@ The direction of growth of plants 
can be controlled by cutting off their 
tops, exposing them to light from a 
given direction, and then grafting the 
tops on again by a gelatin cement, said 
Dr. W. T. Bovie, of Harvard. The 
steering apparatus consists of a chemi- 
cal manufactured hy the sun which has 
the power to affect the cells of the 
whole plant, causing it to bend in the 
direction of the light. 


@ In a symposium on heat transfer, 
speakers asserted that the annual indus- 
trial heat losses of the U. S., due to 
bare or insufficiently insulated pipes, 
walls, cracks, evaporation, etc, total 
over one billion dollars. A metre has 
been developed for the more accurate 
measurement of heat flow. 


@ In a session on photochemistry, Dr. 
J. S. Hughes described experiments by 
which the lay of a flock of hens was 
increased from 30 to 144 eggs in one 
month by the use of ultra-violet rays. 
The rays produce a chemical reaction 
in the blood stream of the fowl, which 
helps to concentrate the calcium and 
phosphorous in quantities sufficient for 
bone and egg building. 

@ Tt was announced that the nation- 
wide essay contest established by Fran- 
cis P. Garvan (Time, Sept. 24) would 
be continued another year, and that 
awards for the first year will be an- 
nounced June 1. 








BUSINESS 


Current Situation 


Little has happened during the past 
week to make the general industrial 
outlook more cheerful, except per- 
haps a rally in stock prices. At this 
writing, the recovery in the stock 
market is still difficult to interpret with 
complete assurance. Nevertheless it 
bears the appearance simply of a “cov- 
ering movement” by previous short 
sellers, and is consequently of mainly 
technical and temporary significance. 
It is noticeable that the stockmarket 
has given no real signs of accumula- 
tion, and that the strongest stocks have 
generally been those whose declines 
had produced a large “short interest.” 

No intelligent person thinks that 
the period of declining projects 
through which the country is very 
plainly passing will end in calamity, 
or be of very long duration. The 
recognition that business is not first 
rate and will probably get worse be- 
fore it gets better is not a moral or 
patriotic crime, but simply the ac- 
ceptance of the apparent facts of the 
situation. Yet many leading business 
men seem to feel it necessary to ap- 
pear optimistic, and to preach lengthy 
and rather shallow sermons on having 
faith in the country’s future. This 
sort of thing does much more harm 
than good. 





Of Interest 

Of incidental interest is the stock- 
holders’ list of U. S. Steel. As usual, 
George F. Baker has more shares than 
anyone else—500 preferred and 58,- 
550 common, value $5,965,000. Other 
leading common stock holders are: 
George F. Baker, Jr., 1 share; J. P. 
Morgan, 901 shares; E. H. Gary, 455 
shares; James A. Farrell, 1,845 shares. 
The President and Fellows of Har- 
vard hold 4,055 preferred and 100 
common. President Coolidge owns 
50 common shares. 


Yellow Cab 


One of the sensational develop- 
ments in the recent sharp decline in 
stock prices has centered about Yel- 
low Cab. 

Only a few months ago, Chicago ap- 
parently produced another miracle 
man of business in John Hertz, who 
had begun to operate bus and taxi- 
cab companies. The shares of his 
several cab companies were at first 
marketed only in Chicago, and at- 
tracted a most enthusiastic following. 
Fortunes in them were made over- 
night. In February, 1923, Hertz ac- 
quired Chicago Motor Coach, a de- 
funct bus company. Only $5 was 
paid in on the common stock, yet in 
a few months it was selling between 
$115 to $120 a share, by October, 
1923, at $212 a share. Such a feat 
has never been paralleled in the his- 
tory of Chicago traction financing. 
Hertz stocks sold to yield less than 

















What 
Will Your Estate 
Be Worth? 


What will your nef 
estate be, after Federal 
and State Inheritance 
Taxes have been paid? 


This question is vital 
to both large and 
small estates. 


Ournew booklet,‘“The 
Inheritance Tax and 
Your Estate,” outlines 
the application of Fed- 
eral and State iaws to 
this important subject. 


Get a free copy—Ask for I-2410 
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What Many 


Investors mil 
Too Late | 


Stocks and bonds of ques- 
tionable value cost the 
American public about 
$500,000,000 a year! 
Yet one rule would pre- 
vent much of this loss. 


Eight Tests of Safety 


Many investors learn too late that the way to in- 
sure the safety of their money is to buy investments 
only from a house of established reputation. 


The House of George M. Forman & Company has 
established an unsurpassed record of 39 years with- 
out loss to a customer. From this experience we 
have devised ‘‘Eight Ways to Test the Safety of 
Every Investment.’’ Don't let another day go by 
without having these tests. They will be sent you 
absolutely free. Just mail the coupon. 


George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. 1275 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. 1275 105 West Monroe St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, “Fight 
Tests of Safety.” 
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KEY TO SUCCESS 


Moore’s complete Instruction Course in 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Cotton The 
acknowledged Supreme Authority. Equips 
you for SUCCESS. Insures you against 


LOSSES. Profits may be made in Wall 
Street by following certain simple methods. 
These are revealed in my 24-page booklet. 


Copy FREE on Kequest. 
W. C. MOORE 
Market Advisor Since 1890 
35 Wall Street New York 
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municipal bonds. Chicago investors 
could not get enough of them. 
Looking for other worlds to con- 
quer, Mr. Hertz spught to obtain 
a “listing” for Yellow Cab on the 
New York Stock Exchange. But a 
less enthusiastic East did not seem 
to share Chicago’s opinion of John 
Hertz and his companies. This Spring 
local speculators began to operate on 
the “short side” of Yellow Manufac- 
turing, which promptly slid off trom 
96 to below 50. Yellow Cab fell 
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Joun Hertz 
“Another miracle man” 


from 85 into the 40s. Chicago Motor 
Coach dropped 60 points. Other 
Hertz companies also declined. Alto- 
gether, Hertz’s stocks lost value to 
the extent of $30,000,000. 

Now rumors arise of a “Chicago 
pool” which will punish the Eastern 
shorts for their skepticism. Wall 
Street speculators are beginning to 


| talk about “Stutz” and “Piggly Wig- 
| gly” and to cross New York streets 


carefully to avoid being run over by 
Yellow Cabs. 


Dollar’s Flight 

During 1923, undoubtedly huge for- 
eign funds sought investment in the 
U. S. because of European capitalists’ 
distrust of governmental and financial 
stability on their own continent. The 


| effect of this shifting of funds from 


Berlin, Paris and even London to 
New York has at various times, 
whether correctly or not, been pointed 
All sorts of price 
movements and trade conditions have 
been mysteriously explained as due 
to foreign buying. Undoubtedly the 
American bond market and American 
construction and realty enterprises 
have absorbed foreign funds—how 
much no one really knows. 

Now the foreign situation appears 
brighter, following the Dawes report, 
and financial scribes are confidently 








attributing almost everything to “the 
withdrawal of foreign funds.” The 
movement of exchange rates to some 
extent accords with this assumption. 
Yet new tendencies in our building 
trade and our stockmarket cannot 
wholly be explained, by even so at- 
tractive a theory. 

There is much conjecture, and 
rightly, over what effect a revival of 
European industry and international 
trade will have on our own business 
conditions. Yet any fear that it will 
leave us with insufficient capital is 
mere stock ticker hysterics. One 
glance at the embarrassingly high 
Federal Reserve Gold ratios is enough 
to establish that fact. 


“Man Without a Company” 


Ever since Frank A. Vanderlip, 
former President of the National 
City Bank, Manhattan, made his 
startling speech anent official corrup- 
tion in Washington, he has been re- 
signing his many directorships one 
by one. His first retirement from the 
board of a prominent corporation fol- 
lowed a letter sent to him by J. Hor- 
ace Harding, requesting his resigna- 
tion from the Continental Can Co. 
Mr. Vanderlip went to the board 
meeting of the Company declaring 
that he would not resign, yet he did 
so when he discovered that his fel- 
low-directors unanimously seconded 
Mr. Harding’s request. 

The precedent having been set, 
other corporations followed suit. Mr. 
Vanderlip has successfully resigned 
from the boards of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, the U. S. Rubber Co., Free- 
port Texas Co., and recently from the 
International Mercantile Marine Co. 
The Wall Street Journal suggested 
that Mr. Vanderlip is in a fair way 
to become “a man without a com- 
pany.” 










A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his 
own boss and the owner of a permanent, 
ever-expanding, profitable merchandising 
service. It may start with $100 capital, or 
$10,000, but it cannot start without cap- 
ital. The degree of success has no reason- 
able limit. It has attracted to it and has 
today engaged in it, men who are conspic- 
uous successes and of long and wide expe- 
rience in merchandising, with capital 
abundant for all their requirements; and 
the other extreme of men and women with 
limited business experience and qualifica- 
tions, and very small capital. 


No man is too big for the business. 


Men of strong professional standing 
with splendid incomes have given up these 
incomes and their professional work to 
engage in this service, with success. 

The business is merchandising, but it 
entails a service that is unique, intensel 
interesting—productive of great enthusi- 
asm, and broadly constructive. It makes 
you the greatest benefactor in your com- 
munity, town, city, or district, and pays 
you a real profit for such benefaction. 

Service is the foundation of all real 
success, and this service literally enables 
you to take time from eternity and put it 
into. the life of man, and make legitimate 
profits in doing so. 


Address Motive Publishing House, 
1927 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPORT 





Paddock 


Famed among many famed young 
men at the Drake Relays, Iowa, was 
Charlie Paddock of Pasadena. In a 
downpour of rain, racing against three 
University of Iowa freshmen, he ran 
100 yards in 93/5 seconds, unofficially 
equalling the world’s record. True, he 
beat the gun by a fraction. 


Havers 


The British Open Golf Champion, 
Arthur G. Havers, defeated Gene 
Sarazen, onetime U. S. Open Cham- 
pion, 5 up and 4 to play. Such a 
thing has never been done except 
by Walter Hagen. 

The first 36 holes were played at 
Cedarbrook, Philadelphia, and there 
Sarazen acquired a 3-hole lead. But 
of the next 18 holes (Westchester 
Biltmore, New York) Sarazen won 
only 3, whereas Havers took 10, plac- 
ing himself safely in the lead. 


. . . 


Crow 


“Good old Crow” was the shout 
that went up from many sections 
when the crow-killing contest held 
by the du Pont powder company was 
announced (Time, March 31). 


In defense of crow-killing E. R. 
Galvin of the powder company, sub- 
mits: : 

1) Of 43 replies from state game 
wardens and commissioners, 38 indict 
the crow. 

2) Crow is vermin of the worst 
kind. He destroys song, insectivor- 
ous and game birds. He demolishes 
poultry. He raids the nests of other 
birds. 


3) Crow does not eat as many in- 
sects as would be eaten by the in- 
sectivorous birds he destroys. 

4) Poultry men class crow with 
hawk. 


Tilden 


Dear Mr. Myrick: 

I learn with astonishment that the player- 
writer in general and I in particular, am 
regarded by the committee as not only no 
longer an amateur, but as an “evil influence 
in the game. I tender to you my_ resigna- 
tion as a member of both [Olympic, Davis 
Cup] squads. . . I certainly do not con- 
sider myself an ‘evil influence’ in the game, 
but your report clearly states. . . I am, 

Very sincerely, 


(Signed) WILLIAM T. TILDEN, I. 


Dear Mr. Tilden: 

I was very much surprised . . You are 
eligible to represent this country. . . It 
might be well if you could come over and 


join us for dinner. 
(Signed) JULIAN S. MYRICK. 


“Bad Bill’ Tilden, being unable to 
come over from Philadelphia to the 
University Club, Manhattan, for dinner, 
missed a good party. There were pres- 
ent Dwight F. Davis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, donor of the Davis Cup; 
all but one of the former presidents of 
the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association, in- 
cluding George I. Adee, Henry W. 








Slocum, George W. Wightman (now 
President) ; also Mr. Myrick and his 
Davis Cup committeemen. 
They dined. They talked late into 
the night, far into the early morning. 
They concluded to stand by a reso- 
lution of their Amateur Rules Com- 
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Jutian C. Myrick 
He was very much surprised 


mittee which provided that all tennis 
players, after Jan. 1, 1925, who re- 
ceived substantial sums for writing ar- 
ticles about tennis, should be classed as 
professionals. It was this resolution 
which gave offense to Champion Tilden. 
Next day his resignation from Olympic 
and Davis teams was accepted. Young 
honeymooning Vincent Richards imme- 
diately followed the champion’s lead. 
He, too, writes for pay. 


Carnival 


At Philadelphia, the Penn relays and 
the following college championships 
were determined: 


Half-mile: Won by U. of Penn. 
(Hill, Martin, Keogh, Wolf); Occi- 
dental, second; U. of Chicago, third. 


Mile: Won by U. of Va. (Castleman, 
Irvine, Talbot, Bohannon); Yale, sec- 
ond; Holy Cross, third. 


Two-mile: Won by Boston (Mc- 
Killop, Mahoney, Welch, Cavanaugh) ; 
Georgetown, second; Cambridge (Eng- 
land), third. 


Four-mile: Won by Harvard (Wat- 
ters, McCutcheon, Chapin, Tibbetts) ; 
Columbia, second; Cornell, third. 


The triumph of Boston College was 
the afternoon’s sensation. Its four es- 
tablished a world’s record, 7 min., 4734 
sec. 
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coupon, and palls will reach you promptly. Order 


in even dozens only, 


Money refunded if not 
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“The Comfort Route” 


EUROPE 
Sail by the famous cabin steamers 
OHIO, ORCA, ORBITA and OR- 
DUNA. Unsurpassed for comfort- 
able and economical transatlantic 


travel. Regular sailings from 
New York to 

Cherbourg Southampton Hamburg 
Plymouth Belfast Greenock 


NORWAY CRUISES 


De luxe trips to the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Fjords, Northern 
Capitals and Mediterranean by the 
great new “ARCADIAN,” the 
“Cruising Ship Wonderful.”  Sail- 
ings from England June, July, 
August and September. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Delightful accommodations on the 
palatial oil-burning steamers EBRO 
and ESSEQUIBO, 14,350 tons dis- 
placement, the largest ships to 
Peru and Chile. 


New York Havana 
Peru Chile 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York 
607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Seattle Vancouver Toronto Halifax 


Panama 
















THEPRESS 


Meeting Week 


In one week newspaperdom met 
itself and met itself and met itself 
again. The Associated Press met in 
Manhattan. The American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association’ con- 
vened at the same place. The Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors 
sat in Atlantic City. 

The first of these drew the most 
attention because it happened to be 
addressed by President Coolidge 
when it opened its meeting. In other 
ways it merited such attention as was 
given it. For Associated Press des- 
patches are the principal news nour- 
ishment on which America subsists. 
According to its annual report, its 
services go to 1208 newspapers. It 
has 70 bureaus in 41 states. It has 
over 100 correspondents abroad. It 
has 44,000 miles of leased wires and 
transmits about 80,000 words of news 
a day. Its receipts and expenditures 
are $6,500,000 a year. 

All this is a development of about 
30 years, a creation by newspaper 
men for the sake of journalism. The 
Associated Press is entirely owned 
by its members who contribute to 
pay its expenses. Its nonpartisan- 
ship, its accuracy, its great scope are 
not only generally acknowledged, but 
unequalled by any other news agency 
anywhere at anytime. 

Hence it was that at its annual 
meeting a President of the U. S. 
came to speak. Hence it was the 
proper body to take charge of and 
preserve the last stick of type set by 
Warren G. Harding. This type was 
set by the late President in the com- 
posing room of The Fairbanks News 
Miner-Citizen on his trip to Alaska 
last summer. The publisher sent the 
type south and it was presented to 
the Associated Press by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace. 





In electing its directors for the 
coming year the Associated Press 
paid a special compliment to its chief 
organizer and its first president, Vic- 
tor Fremont Lawson. As a special 
honor he was reélected to the Direc- 
torate by acclamation. 


Mr. Lawson is publisher of The 
Chicago Daily News. On Christmas 
Day, 1875, he, with Melville E. Stone 
(now retired head of the Associated 
Press) and two others, set up the 
News with $5,000 capital. The others 
soon dropped out. Stone maintained 
his connection with the News until he 
took charge of the Associated Press. 


Lawson and Stone instituted a 
series of innovations and improve- 
ments typical of a great enterprise. 
They made the News a penny paper 
(5 cents was the established news- 
paper price at the time). Chicago 
did not have enough pennies to buy 
26 


papers; so they imported them in $1,000 
lots. Lawson began to publish unpadded 
statements of his circulation. He 


set a fixed advertising rate, instead: 


of leaving the matter to haggling. 
He could not afford a news-service 





© Keystone 
Victor F. 
He was elected by acclaim 


Lawson 


but he set up a corps of special 
correspondents of his own and ex- 
tended his news field over the entire 
world, a policy maintained to the 
present time (and costing about 
$260,000 a year) in addition to the 
news services now acquired. 


The News’ first great scoop was the 
nomination of Hayes. 


At the time of the Turco-Russian 
War, the Post appeared to be steal- 
ing News despatches. The News 
printed a despatch concerning a riot 
in Servia and in the despatch were 
some Servian words. The Post 
printed it and the next day the News 
published a translation: “The McMul- 
lens’ (publishers of the Post) will 
steal this sure.” Within a couple of 
years Lawson was able to buy out the 
Post. In 1881 he founded The Morn- 
ing News, later called The Chicago 
Record, later merged into the Record- 
Herald and finally sold to Hearst to be- 
come The Herald and Examiner. 


Among the men that developed un- 
der Mr. Lawson’s tutelage were 
Eugene Field, George Ade, John T. 
McCutcheon, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Peter B. Kyne, Frank B. Noyes. 


He was one of the first publishers 
to leave the old school of partisan- 
ship and print both sides of a con- 
troversy. He inaugurated and pressed 
the movement which resulted in the 
Postal Savings System. He pub- 
lished the first comic strip in the 
country. He developed classified ad- 
vertising. In addition, it was he who 
in 1893 helped to reorganize the As- 
sociated Press, put Melville E. Stone 





at its head, and started it towards 
the place which it holds today. It 
was entirely fitting that he should 
be made a Director of the A. P. by 
acclaim. 


A Mouthful 


Before the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association in Manhattan, U. S. 
Senator David A. Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania said a few forceful words: 


“Among us politicians the quack and 
the trickster still flourish and the 
printed word is their most powerful 
weapon. Would that you (the pub- 
lishers) adopt some schedule rates for 
such political advertising and would 
decline to publish the appeal of the liar 
and charlatan. Close your columns to 
the claptrap and buncombe of the poli- 
ticians. Scorn our words when you 
know that we are uttering falsehoods, 
just as you scorn the dishonest adver- 
tiser. 


“If the politician preaches sanity he 
lacks ‘news value,’ and the printed word 
‘s not his to help, but if he defies com- 
mon sense and preaches the impossible, 
the printing press is his willing slave. 


“Should I prove, by the direct evi- 
dence of righteous men, that some 
prominent citizen is an honest, faithful 
patriot, no printing press is so mean 
as to condescend to print it. But should 
I call a train robber to testify to hear- 
say that robs a dead man of his honor 
old Gutenberg immediately hands me 
his largest, blackest headline type. 


“Should we preach that we cannot 
eat our cake and have it too, no man 
may listen and no type repeats. But 
should we pretend to want tax reduc- 
tion and at the same time advocate the 
bonus, the increase of pensions, the 
German relief appropriation, the rise 
of Government salaries and the $100,- 
000,000 grant to the wheat farmer, the 
printed word takes up the refrain at 
once and the impossible seems possible 
because it is printed.” 


Wall Street Aid 


Like many another figure in “Big 
Business,” William Randolph Hearst, 
after loudly condemning Wall Street, 
has come to use it in selling his se- 
curities. 


Mr. Hearst has incorporated under 
the laws of California a holding com- 
pany known as the Hearst Publica- 
tions, Inc., which will acquire owner- 
ship of eleven Hearst publications, in- 
cluding the San Francisco Examiner, 
San Francisco Call-Post, Los Angeles 
Examiner, Los Angeles Evening Her- 
ald, Oakland Post-Enquirer, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Harper's 
Basaar, Motor and Motor Boating. A 
prominent firm of Wall Street invest- 
ment bankers will underwrite and dis- 
tribute a 6%4% first mortgage issue of 
over $12,000,000 for the new holding 


company. 





What is it that stops YOU 


from getting what you want? 


This revealing test 
will tell you 


Srade your abilities on this 
chart as Poor, Fair and Good, 
and then read about the remark- 
able system of mind-training 
that has helped over half a mil- 
lion people to strengthen their 
weak links and increase their 
earning power— 100, 200, and 
even 1000 per cent. 


ABILITIES 


Observation. 
Imagination 
Memory _ 
Judgment _ 
Initiative 

Will Power | 
Self Confidence 





























man or woman you have dimly felt all along 
that you ought to be. 


RE you earning as much as you should, stances of quick promotion through its power 


considering your age and experience? 
Isn’t it possible that you are being 
cheated out of hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars every year, which you might make easily, 
if your mental faculties were more evenly 
developed—doing better “team work” for you? 

It is safe to say that if you are over thirty, 
and are not now increasing your income by at 
least $1,000 a year, you will not be inde- 
pendent by the time you are fifty, for it is 
practically certain that some of your abilities 
are lagging behind the others. 

Which are they? An honest self-examina- 
tion, with the aid of this simple little chart, 
will show you your weak spots as well as your 
strong points. 


Can You Make Your Mind Over? 


Modern science says emphatically, ‘‘Yes!” 
It does not matter that you have been held 
back by a poor memory, a lack of ability to 
concentrate, weak will-power or even a lack of 
initiative—IF you take steps at once to de- 
velop these qualities up to the level of your 
other abilities! 

Progress has cleared your road of obstruc- 
tions. Psychology, the wonderful new science 
of scientific mind-training, now offers you a 
time-tested method of waking up your sleep- 
ing abilities—-a method of making all your 
faculties cooperate to bring you the full suc- 
cess of dreamed so long, 
and which you rightly feel that you deserve. 
This amazing system of training which has al- 
ready brought immensely valuable results to 
over 650,000 people is called Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism England twenty- 
eight years ago. It is not a new, untried 
theory; it is a demonstrated method. Since 
Pelmanism was brought to America four years 
ago it has swept to every state in the Union, 
enrolling the most prominent people as well as 
the obscure clerk or mechanic. 


Astonishing Results 
This revolutionary method of mind-train- 
ing often performs seeming ‘“‘miracles.” In- 


which you have 


started in 


are countless. Cases of doubled salary in less 
than six months and trebled salary in a year 
are not at all unusual. In exceptional cases, 
Pelmanists have secured salary increases of 
700, 800, and even 1,000 per cent. 


Pelmanism is able to promise you promo- 
tion and increased income for the simple rea- 
son that it helps you to use fully the powers 
that you know about, and what is even more 
important, to discover and use the hidden, 
sleeping powers that you do not know about. 


Judge Ben B. famous for his 
work in the Juvenile Court of Denver, was 
among the first Americans to become a Pel- 
manist. He writes of the method. 


Lindsey, 


“T see in it a new power, a great driv- 
ing force. It makes the student discover 
himself; it acquaints him with his sleep- 
ing powers and shows him how to de- 
velop them. Every one of these qualities 
can be developed ’ effort, just as mus- 
cles can be developed by exercise. Pel- 
manism is no miracle. It calls for ap- 
plication. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day.” 


And Mr. A. Gillespie, Vice-President of 
Cluett, Peabody and Company, manufacturers 
of Arrow Collars, says, 


“Had I known at 30 what Pelmanism 
has taught me since 50, many things in 
my life that were difficult would have been 
easy. If you are dissatisfied with the re- 
turns you are getting from your outlay 
of effort, subscribe for the Pelman 
Course.” 


Will you deny that you may have valuable 
abilities, entirely unsuspected by yourself? 
can you afford, in the face of the true testi 
mony of thousands of people (who have proved 
the value of Pelmanism for themselves) to 
dismiss its promise of a vastly more efficient 
mind, without 
oughly? 


investigating its claims thor- 


Investigate for Yourself 
You do not obligate yourself in any way by 
Mail it today, 


and secure your copy of the book which will 
show you how and why Pelmanism is the only 


mailing us the coupon below. 


system ever devised for developing all the 
mental powers at the same time. 
Pelmanism start to finish, 


convincing, 
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letters 


and gives 


most voluntary 


from Pelmanists, showing how this 


revolutionized their 
and increased their earning capacity. 


remarkable method 
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Awake the Superman Within You 7 
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Pelmanism gives you the positive qualities 4 


of an executive in place of the negative traits / 
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teaches you how to develop the qualities that 
give increased efficiency which is always worth 
more money. In brief, Pelmanism awakens 
the giant, the superman, within you, it enables 


you to realize your true self, to become the, 


4 no obligation whatever. 








“AUTHROrs: 
Robert Keable 


writes a sequel 
to “Simon Called 
Peter,” ‘tracing 
the lives of 
Peter and Julie 
to their dramatic 
climax. 


Don’t Miss 
RECOMPENSE 


“Simon Called 
$2.00 


Ripon 








even if you did miss 
Peter.” 
* * & 


Now complete 


The Outline of 
LITERATURE 


Edited by John Drinkwater 


More than 500 illustrations, many in 
color. In 3 volumes, Each $4.50 


The Outline of 
ART 
Edited by Sir William Orpen 


With over 300 reproductions of famous 
paintings, many in actual colors. In 2 
volumes. Each $4.50 


* * * 
With the Outlines of Literature, Art 
and Science now in complete form, the 


cornerstones of your library are avail- 
able. 
* 4 


H. C. M. Hardinge’s 


daring novel of the clash between a 
worldly woman and a man of the 


world. 
WHIRLWIND 


$2.00 


* * * 


Captain Frank Hurley’s 


account of his astound- 
ing experiences among 
the cannibals of New 
Guinea. 





PEARLS AND SAVAGES 


90 full page pictures. $7.50 


* * * 


Meade Minnigerode 


recreates 


America’s Awkward Age in his brilliant 
record of the good old days. 


THE FABULOUS FORTIES 


Illustrated. $3.50 
See These Books At Any Bookstore. 


G-P-PUTNAM’S SONS 
TWO WEST 45% ST--NEWYORK 
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Balloon Race 


Ballooning is an ancient sport 
which dates back to 1784, when the 
hot air bag invented by the Mont- 
golfier brothers made its first man- 
carrying flight from the gardens of 
the Tuileries in the presence of Louis 
XVI of France and of Benjamin 
Franklin. When Franklin, foremost 
scientist of the day, was asked what 
use the balloon was, he cautiously 
countered: “Of what use is a new- 
born infant?” And the balloon has 
indeed been the precursor of many 
mighty dirigibles. Per se its utility 
is small. Kite balloons, a variant ot 
the spherical balloons used for sport- 
ing purposes, are useful as observa- 
tion posts for Army and Navy opera- 
tions alike, and spherical balloons 
may serve to form a barrage by a 
net-work of suspension wires to inter- 
cept attacking planes. But on the 
whole it may be said that the spheri- 
cal balloon remains to-day what it 
has always been—an instrument of a 
most delightful and thrilling sport, 
with devotees as numerous as ever. 

The great balloon event of the year 
is the Gordon Bennett Cup race open 
to international contestants, and at 
present held by Belgium. But a pilot 
to have his chance in the Gordon 
Bennett must survive a_ national 
elimination race. This race was held 
last week in the U. S. Seven large 
gas bags left San Antonio in the pres- 
ence of 100,000 people. The pilots 
were Captain H. E. Honeywell, Kan- 
sas City Codperative Club, making 
his 550th ascent; Herbert von Thaden, 
Detroit Aviation Society; Major 
Norman W. Peek, U. S. Air Service 
Balloon No. 1; Captain Edmund W. 
Hill and Lieutenant Ashley C. Mc- 
Kinley, two other Air Service pilots; 
W. T. Van Norman, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. 

The construction of a balloon is 
comparatively simple. It consists of 


| a huge bag some 30 or more feet in 


diameter, spherical in cut but assum- 
ing an egg shaped form with the 
bigger end at the top; round the gas 
bag is the load ring from which are 
suspended a series of cables holding 
the basket; the basket much resem- 


| bles a housewife’s market basket— 
| only much bigger, 


some 3% feet 
high, 3 feet wide and 3% feet long. 
In the basket are ballast, instruments, 
warm clothing, food, water, coffee, 
sterno. The balloonists are comfort- 
able, though slightly cramped for 
long flights. 

The “object” of the balloon race is 
to float as far as possible from the 
starting point. This looks simple, far 
simpler than piloting a racing air- 
plane. The balloons entered in a 
modern race are more or less alike, 
the equipment and instruments are 
identical. Since the wind is the sole 
propelling agency, it would appear 





that luck alone is the deciding factor. 
Far from it. Skill is more important 
in ballooning than in airplane racing 
where the technically best machine is 
almost certain to win. 

Ballooning is perhaps the one out- 
door sport where brains count for 
everything. The pilots study meteor- 
ological conditions round their par- 
ticular starting point for months. 
True the wind is the sole driving 
force, but its direction and intensity 
vary from height to height. The 
thing is to keep the craft at that alti- 
tude where the wind effects are most 
favorable. Suppose a balloon in 
equilibrium at a certain height. The 
sun may come out, heat the hydrogen 
contained within the gas, cause it to 
rise too high. The unskilled pilot 
may let out gas in too much of a 
hurry, drop rapidly, throw out too 
much ballast to check his descent, 
shoot up and lose more gas. “Bob- 
bing up and down,” he soon exhausts 
both gas and ballast and must land, 
throwing out food, instruments, cloth- 
ing—a disgraceful sight. 


This year’s elimination race was 
held under exceptionally favorable 
circumstances, with a steady, strong 
wind almost due north. Superiority 
in handling asserted itself as usual. 
All the balloons sailed away late in 
the evening at five-minute intervals 
Two balloons were forced down 
about the middle of next day in Okla- 
homa with less than 700 miles to their 
credit. Another landed at Moline, 
Kansas, the evening of the second 
day. Four other contestants covered 
over 1,000 miles, and landed during 
the third day. The winner was W. T. 
Van Norman (Goodyear Co.). With 
his aide (C. K. Woolam) he landed 
near Rochester, Minn., over 1,100 
miles from the starting point. The 
distance was within approximately 73 
miles of the American distance record 
of 1,173 miles made by W. R. Haw- 
ley in 1910. Honeywell (Kansas 
City) was second, Peek (Army) third. 


“Masts Are Best” 


Experience with the Shenandoah’s 
permanent mooring mast at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., has convinced the U. S. 
Navy of the mast’s immense value 
in anchoring rigid airships. There- 
fore, another mast is to be erected 
immediately at Tacoma, to serve as 
the Navy’s Western station. Tests 
have shown that few men are needed 
to secure an airship to a mast, hun- 
dreds are required to take an airship 
in or out of a hangar; also that an 
airship can stay indefinitely at the 
mast, be refuelled and regassed there, 
have all but major repairs made 
when thus anchored in the open air, 
withstand all winds short of a hurri- 
cane. 

Hangars will not disappear, They 
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THE LONDON ADVENTURES OF MR. COLLIN 
By Frank HELuer, author of “The Emperor’s Old Clothes.” 


Collin is the most engaging and clever rogue of recent fiction. If you liked “Sherlock Holmes” 
or “Raffles,” you will enjoy this book. (June) $2.00 


PATRICIA’S AWAKENING 
By Harotp James Barrett 
A first novel which reveals a finished artist. “Pat” is a New York society 
girl of the speedy, reckless sort, whose “awakening” comes in an un- 
expected fashion. (May) $2.00 


THE CONQUEST OF WORRY 
By Ortson Swetr Marven, author of “Peace, Power and Plenty.” THE 
RADIO A vigorous attack upon fear, worry, doubt, etc., by this foremost GAME 
AMATEUR’S inspirational writer. (April) $1.75 OF 


HANDBOOK FOOD AND HEALTH MA 
By A. F. Cot.ins, By Inez N. McFee, author of “The Teacher, the School 
laventer of wireless telephone. and the Community” CHIANG 


Revieed by, Bi panama Not a “fad” book, but a sane treatise on how to enjoy (MAH JONG) 


one’s food and one’s health at the same time. With By Mrs. Prescort WARREN 
New edition of this pioneer book, recipes and food valuetables. (April) $2.50 


with latest developments in Radio. The latest and most complete 


Sen “Gos of the moet complete and Pe In pon gs ergy 
: ‘ te an 2, d, 
tions. One of the most complete a 4 Fe yo he 9 0 a sine 
practical on the market. (March) $1.75 


FAMOUS AMERICAN : The ESSENTIALS 


AUTHORS E d Bibl OF SPEECH 
By Saran K. Botton, author of “Poor very ay 1 eS By Joun R. Petsma, 


Boys Who Became Famous.” Kansas State Teachers’ College (Pittsburg). 


Revised and enlarged edition of this Edited by CHARLES M. SHELDON, | Practical lessons in voice placement, 

popular book covering the high points | author of “In His Steps.” (20 million re cong a public ~— B pa 

in our literature. Fascinating style sold) feat me he <— ray » les = 
> illustrations. (Feb.) $2.00 essional speaker, | ut also to salesmen, 

and many i This is not a new text of the Bible. It is | teachers, and officials. (Feb.) $2.00 

a literal following of the American stand- 
THE NEW SCIENCE ard revision, but with some omissions and | PSYCHOLOGY IN 
OF WORK rearrangements. ‘The idea is to give the THEORY AND 


By Curistian D. Larson, author of gist of the Bible without comment and 
“The Great Within. without verse or chapter numbers. APPLICATION 


An ethical essay showing what is the | Its mission is to place in the reader’s hands By Horatio W. Daessen, Ph.D. 


highest reward of work. Direct, force- | a connected story which will vie in inter- | A complete survey of all phases of psy- 

ful, and stimulating—a preachment for | est with the books designed for popular | chology, in one volume. One of the 

the higher efficiency. (Jan.) 90 cents | perusal. It is an ideal edition for young | most comprehensive single works yet 
ge oP for school — being done | published. (March) $3.50 
in good type, yet compact form. The only 

25a Bible with a Page Index. PROBLEMS OF 

By Cuames R. Bows, (April) yi vey 4~ aa $3.00 | PUBLIC FINANCE 

Dean, Yale Theological School, % orocco, $4.50 By Jens P. Jensen, 

Yale ’ University. University of Kansas. 

igorous discussion of the rela- A study of methods of public ap- 

ae or the modern church to HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE propriation, also of forms of tax- 

physical healing. Has chapters By Epwarp ALBERT, M.A., George Watson’s College, ation, etc. Takes up both sides 

on Christian Science, Coueism, Edinburgh, of the question, both income 

etc. Revised. “It will lead those who use it under a good teacher, not and outgo, and clears up 

“Abounds in wisdom and mereiy to sound instruction, but to an ability to think for many points which interest 

sound counsel.”—Western themselves and enjoy.”—Pror. Geo. H. PALMER. (Jan.) $2.50 every taxpayer and stu- 


Christian Advocate, THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING me: ae ee 
(Jan.) $2.00 By Storrorp A. Brooxe. (New Edition, 8th Printing) 
“The most satisfying and stimulating criticism of the poet yet pub- 
lished.”—London Times. “It is doubtful if Browning has before had a 
critic so thoughtful and judicious.”—The Nation. (Feb.) $2.50 


ROGET’S TREASURY OF WORDS 
By C. O. S. Mawson and Katueritne A. WHITING 


A handy volume based on the “Thesaurus,” with synonyms, antonyms, and word 
formations. Of value to high school students, writers, and other users of correct English. 
(Feb.) Cloth, $1.00. Indexed, $1.50. Leather, $2.50. Indexed, $3.00 


TRAINING IN LITERARY APPRECIATION 
By F. H. Pritcnarp 


A clear discussion of the essentials of style, showing why certain books will live and others perish. 
Will stimulate the literary enjoyment of every reader. (Feb.) $2.00 


Order Through Your Bookseller Catalogue on Request 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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The Hearthside Looms 


“HEARTHSIDE” LINCOLN, R. I. 
on Great Road 
Opposite Butterfly Factory 
Hand-woven fabrics in cotton, 
silk and linen, all fast colors. 
Linen towels, covers, table sets 
and by the yard for embroidery. 
Mercerized cotton, curtains, por- 
tieres, pillows and table covers, 
runners and luncheon set, bed 
spreads and rugs. 


Silk runners, pillow covers, table 
squares and curtains to order. 
Furniture covering a specialty. 
Goods in stock and orders taken 
to match samples in coloring. 
All our fabrics are suitable for 
both winter and summer houses. 


ARNOLD G. TALBOT 


Telephone Connection 
Pawtucket Exchange 
Post Office Address 
SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 








PLANT TEN-YEAR ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
AND CUT YOUR ASPARAGUS IN SIX 
WEEKS AFTER PLANTING 
Here is the proof: Vineland, N. J.: I bought 
200 eight-year-old Asparagus roots of Warren 
Shinn. Cut one month after planting and 
until July, which was very satisfactory; six 
in family, ate Asparagus nearly every day, 

and all that we could use. 

MRS, A. H. MICHAEL. 
Also 6-yr. Asparagus roots, which produce 
the next year after planting. Martha Wash- 
ington Asparagus roots 1 yr. old, $7.50 per 
$1,000. Rhubarb and Horse Radish roots in 
large quantities. Grape Vines only $6 per 

100. Send for 40-page catalogue. 

Prices Will Surprise You. 


WARREN SHINN, Root Specialist, 
Woodbury, New Jersey 





will simply be fewer. The usual pro- 
cedure in commercial dirigible oper- 
ation will be to’ moor at the mast, 
but to maintain hangars nevertheless 
as a species of “dry dock,” where 
ships will come at rare intervals for 
thorough overhauls. Since mooring 
masts are comparatively cheap, the 
economy realized will greatly facili- 
tate commercial operation. 


Briton Ahead 


MacLaren, British flier, half way 
across India last week, was forced down 
in Rajputana. His engine was so dam- 
aged that he needed three days before 
going on. The American world fliers 
were at Dutch Harbor in the Aleutian 
Islands, awaiting Commander F. L. 
Martin who was still at Chignik, the 
last stopping-point on the American 
continent. They have travelled a few 
hundred miles less than MacLaren, but 
they have almost covered the worst 
part of their itinerary and will now head 
to milder, southern climes. MacLaren’s 
worst troubles are yet to be. 
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In Manhattan, a large, gray tomcat, 
“snapping and spitting as the result 
of an overdose of catnip,” chased 
pedestrians, trolley cars, automobiles, 
was finally cornered by a patrolman 
in a cigar store telephone booth. 


In Moscow, it was announced that 
one Victor, aged four years, ten 
months, son of a Vladivostok doctor, 
‘has a full beard, can throw a man in 
a wrestling match, can choke his 
small companions black in the face, 
puzzles professors.” 


In Minneapolis, one Mrs. Betty 
Smilow prepared a hen for stewing, 
found in the gizzard three emeralds, 
four 22-caliber empty cartridge shells. 









at Spegial Bargsin Prices 


Rand MeNally’s Universal 
Atlas of the World—1924 
Edition. Published Price 
$15.00. Our Special Price 
$5.29 postpaid. Your money 
Back Unless Pleased. 












Book Lovers, Book Readers, Book Clubs- 
send for our latest Catalog-/ts Free 


1 Arthur R Womrath Inc. | 
| 21 West 45"St. New York City |: 
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IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS 





Mrs. William Jennings Bryan: 
“From Bradentown, Fla., to Hazel- 
hurst, Ga., I followed the Rev. Ray- 
mond T. Richey, a faith-healing evan- 
gelist. Said I: ‘If I am not cured 
[of paralysis], my faith in the power 
of God to heal will not be lessened. 
I will simply accept it as evidence 
that I do not believe strongly enough 
in His power to be relieved.’ ” 


Benny Leonard, world’s champion 
lightweight pugilist: “I wrote a let- 
ter to Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
of the New York Life Insurance Co. 
Said I: ‘It was with no small amount 
of trepidation that I read that the 
New York Life Insurance Co. was 
contemplating tearing down Madison 
Square Garden. My interest in the 
old structure is purely sentimental 
my thoughts being solely with the 
statue of Diana poised atop the tower. 

Aside from my interest in Diana 
as my goddess of luck, I have great 
admiration for the statue as a work 
of art. Desiring to save it, I am re- 
questing that you consider this letter 
a bid for the statue in case you should 


definitely decide to raze the Gar- 
den.’” 
General Emile Taufflieb, French 


Senator from Alsace: “From Man- 
hattan I sailed for France. Said I 
to reporters: ‘I thought when I came 
here that I would encounter prohi- 
bition. Pouf! 

much in my life. 


I never drank so 


ao 


Mrs. Curtis D. Wilbur, wife of the 
Secretary of the Navy: “Recently the 
Daily News, so-called Manhattan ‘gum- 
chewers sheetlet,’ published a picture of 
me with the following caption: ‘Mrs. 
Curtis D. Wilbur, wife of the new 
Secretary of the Navy, passes up society 
life to stay home and cook husband’s 
meals in their home at Washington, D. 
C’ The picture showed me standing 
beside a gas stove, upon which were a 
pot and pan. 
tea kettle; 
I was stirring. 
News wrote the editor a letter. 
the reader: ‘Will you please explain 
how Mrs. Wilbur does her cooking 
without turning on her gas jets?’” 


In my left hand was a 
in my right, a large spoon. 
A reader of the Daily 
Said 


Ferdinand, King of Rumania: “In 
Paris, I was reported to have entered 
a night resort called the Cow on the 
Roof. I sat at a table with two 
Americans on one side and a party of 
demi-mondaines on the other. One 
of the Americans rose to dance and 
tipped over my table, spilling an en- 
tire bottle of champagne on my shirt- 
front. When apprised of my iden- 
tity the American said: ‘Excuse me, 
King, I did not mean it.’” 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Dorothy Dalton, 28, cin- 
ema actress, to Arthur Hammerstein, 
51, thrice-divorced son of the late 
Oscar Hammerstein; in Chicago, by 
one Rabbi Hirshfield. Miss Dalton 
was divorced from Lew Cody in 1915. 





Married. Sebastian S. Kresge, 56, 
famed five and ten cent store operator, 
to Mabel Doris Mercer, daughter 
of George A. Mercer (onetime partner 
cf Andrew Carnegie) and divorced wife 
of Percival Harden, publisher of The 
Club Fellow (a weekly similar to Town 
Topics—only more blatant); in Man- 
hattan. He was divorced (Time, March 
3) by Anna Harvey Kresge, who 
charged lack of affection, sulking. 


Reconciliation Reported. Nina Wil- 
cox Putnam Sanderson, author, and 
Robert J. Sanderson. 


Sued for Divorce. Mrs. Evelyn 
Nesbit Montani, onetime wife of 
Harry K. Thaw, by Virgil J. Montani 
(“Jack Clifford’), dancer. He charged 
misconduct. In counter claims on 


grounds of infidelity, she named Ann | 
Luther, cinema actress and separated | 
wife of Edward Gallagher of Galla- | 
gher & Shean (Time, Dec. 17, Feb. | 


25). 


Died. Mrs. Pearl Gardner, 38, 
“biggest woman in the world”; at 
Tulsa. She weighed 700 pounds, 
measured 38% inches from shoulder 
to shoulder. A _ special coffin, two 
feet longer than it was wide, was 
constructed. 


Died. Miss Isabel Ostrander, 39, 
author of 40 novels and detective 
stories, writer of cinema scenarios; 
of heart disease, at Long Beach, L. I. 


Died. Michael J. Walker, 48, 
father of Edwin (“Mickey”) Walker, 
world’s champion welterweight pugi- 
list; of heart disease, in Newark. 


Died. Charles Francis Murphy, 66, 
Sachem of Tammany Hall, Manhat- 
tan; of heart disease, in Manhattan 
(see Page 5). 


Died. Granville Stanley Hall, 78, 
descendant of Elder Brewster and 
John Alden, President Emeritus of 
Clark University, founder-editor of 
the American Journal of Psychology, 
in Worcester, Mass. 


Died. Elisha J. Babcock, 80, con- 
fidential secretary to John Hay, John 
Sherman, Elihu Root, during their 
terms of office as U. S. Secretary of 
State; in Los Angeles. 





Died. Clover, aged 53, “oldest 
horse in the world”; in the stable 
of his master, Dr. U. Myers, of Cata- 
wissa, Pa. 








Your teeth can smile 
through Time 


if you use COLGATE’S 
CREAM regularly. 
Colgate’s is the safe double-action dentifrice. 


RIBBON DENTAL 


Its specially prepared non-gritty chalk loosens 
clinging food particles; its pure, mild, vegetable- 
oil soap gently washes them away. 


On sale everywhere. Large tube, 25c 


“Wash” Don’t Scour 
the precious enamel of 
your teeth. 


A Bathroom of 


Permanent Beauty 


FAIRFACTS Fixtures permanent- 

ly installed in the walls of your 
bathroom last as long as the house 
itself. They are made of glistening 
snow-white china—the only material 
that will not develop surface cracks 
or become stained, tarnished or dingy. 
They can be cleaned instantly with a 
damp cloth. 

Fairfacts Fixtures are a never-end- 
ing delight to the home owner and al- 
ways excite the admiration of guests. 
They add distinction to any bathroom 
from the simplest to the most luxu- 
rious. 

There is a complete variety to meet 
every need—shelves, towel bars, pa- 
per holders, soap holders, tumbler and 
tooth brush holders and many other 
bathroom conveniences, 

A tile contractor should install 
Fairfacts Bathroom Fixtures when 
your house is built or remodeled. 


We have prepared a booklet which 
will tell you all about Fairfacts China 
Fixtures. Write for it today. 

THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, Inc. 

Manufacturers 


Dept. 2E, 234-236 West 14th Street, 
New York City 





trade mark 


BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 





COLGATE & CO. 


Truth in Adz ertising 
Implies Honesty in 
Manufacture 








Direct Mail Advertising 


261 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Phone Barclay 4525 


HIGH GRADE 
FAC-SIMILE 
TYPEWRITTEN 
L. 6. 4..3..8:R8:.8 


Addressing 
Folding 


Printing 
Mailing 





Hundreds are adding regularly to their 
income by acting as subscription agents 
for TIME. Write today for particulars. 
Address Agency — 236 East 39th 


Street, New York, 








CROSS COUNTRY 
is light in weight and soft 
in texture. It is made in 
two shades of grey and 
two of brown for sports 


wear, motoring, or travel. 
By mail, postpaid, $6.00 


Dobbs & Co 


Fifth Avenue at 50th Street 
New York 











CROUCH and 
FITZGERALD 


TRUNKS 
LEATHER GOODS 
NOVELTIES 


586 FIFTH AVENUE 
177 BROADWAY 








POINT with PRIDE | VIEW with ALARM 





9 ‘ 


After a cursory view of TIME’s sum- 
mary of events,-the Generous Citizen 
points with pride to: 


American tourists, greasing their way 
with florins, francs, crowns, lire, renten- 
marks. (P. 13.) 


Figures made public by the chief | 


physician of the Paris Police Dis- 
pensary. (P. 18.) 


The devastating beauty of women long 


dead. (P. 14.) 


A silk hat shining, a collar of some- 
what exaggerated height, a cut-away 
coat tightly buttoned. (P. 14.) 


Benito “like the ancients—indeed per- 
haps greater than them all.” (P. 9.) 


A very modern allusion to rabbits, 
though nothing is said of Harry K. 


Thaw. (P. 17.) 





A bishop in the seclusion of scholar- | 


ship. (P. 19.) 


An edifying cinema vocabulary. (P. 
) 


Ballooning—a thrilling sport!  (P. 
28.) 


George F. Baker—“as usual, more 
shares than anyone else.” (P. 23.) 


George V in a setting of scarlet, gold 
and steel. (P. 7.) 


A champion pugilist interested in 
Goddess Diana. (P. 30.) 


Gray trousers, silk hats, cardinal red 
cravats. (P. 19.) 


The extraction of more than $1,000,- 
000 from the pockets of the German 
bourgeoisie. (P. 10.) 


A Senator, old and sanctimonious, 


who rubbed his hands. (P. 6.) 


An effective answer to a question of- 
ten raised by men. (P. 2.) 


Dying Japanese whose last thoughts 
were of king and country. (P. 12.) 














Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


“Fat, wet bodies, waddling by.” (P. 
13.) 


MacLaren—his worst troubles are 
yet to be. (P. 30.) 


The throwing out food, instruments, 
clothing—a disgraceful sight. (P. 28.) 


Loud-speaking Germans who want 
their colonies back. (P. 10.) 


Old Gutenberg’s largest and blackest 
headline. (P. 26.) 


A bare-legged party leader. (P. 10.) 


Skilled laborers working day and 
night to complete a jet black tomb. (F. 
11.) 


(P. 6.) 


An ignorant family. 


An avalanche of foreign physicians 
(P. 18.) 


A Senatorial tiff about babies. (P. 
5.) 


The third appearance at Williams- 
town of two representatives of a dis- 
credited Prime Minister. (P. 20.) 


A rhymed attack, both bleak and 
black, (P. 19.) 


A large, gray tomcat “snapping and 
spitting as the result of an overdose of 
catnip.” (P. 30.) 


Victor, aged four. “He can choke 
his small companions black in the face.” 
(P. 30.) 

A divine who “with song and dance 
doth into the spotlight blithely prance.” 
CP... 19.) 


People “determined to scent the putrid 
in literature.” (P. 15.) 


Two double-engined trains, thunder- 
ing along the tracks. (P. 9.) 


A breathless moment when the Deli- 
lah seems about to spurn mere cloth- 
ing. (P. 17.) 


A “revolting, nauseating story of 
carelessness, of venality, of low, sordid 
practices.” (P. 4.) 
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/ 
HY DOES she want to see him? Why are 
j some men always welcome, while others 
are regarded as bores? There is a magic in fifteen 
minutes a day, which will help any man to be 
more interesting, more welcome, more worth while. 
\ The secret is told in a wondertul little book, which 
you can have free, by mail—but you must send 
for it now—today. 
ONESTLY NOW—do your neighbors find you 
interesting, or mentally commonplace? Are men in 
business impressed with your range of information, your 
cultivation, your ability to think straight and talk well? 
The secret is worth knowing. The really popular 
man, who always has his choice of social and business 
opportunities, is the man who has learned how to inter- 
est other people. He has read widely; his mind is keen 
and alert; his conversation. is always worth listening to. 
HERE is a mistaken idea in the And it is all very simple. All the mystery and con- 
minds of many men and women a ‘ 3 ‘ ~ 
that good, manners alone are the key to fusion were taken away from it when Dr. Charles W. 
social success. Good manners are al- Eliot chose from all literature the few great books which 
ways an asset; but good manners alone j . . 
will open mo deore and lead to 20 de- i are immortal, and arranged them in fifty volumes with 
: : ‘ : 
lightful friendships. A well-behaved i notes and reading courses so that any man can get from 
bore has no chance of acceptance in the 1h ‘ ° ° ° 
ih mai, oe Bettie aetich ood Hi them the essentials of a liberal education in even fifteen 
business life. { 


minutes a day. 


= Every well-informed man and woman should at least 
know something about this famous library— 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The free book tells how Dr. Eliot has put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that even “fifteen minutes a 


Tear off along this line — mail today. 








P.F. Collier & Son Company 


” ° . 
416 West 13th Street, New York Gity day” are enough, how in pleasant moments of spare time 


you can get from these Harvard Classics the culture and 


! 

| 

{ | 

| By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the most fa- | ° P ° . ° ° 

mous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf the broad viewpoint that every university strives to give. 

| of Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing the plan of | : a) See . 

| reading recommended by Dr. Eliot, of Harvard. | Every reader of this page is invited to have a copy of 

| Mr. | this handsome and entertaining little book. It is free, 
Name RI <einsiesl nissikenecassenssionkekcieisinedengrmtlonssngdlinsstpreieeitineieietietian P : . — 

will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation of any 
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SUID = 7k damectesntes ieunsccspshbacs sad ccsinbicblcassceh desthincelnpinicseatdiiebaaseanaddpapletiandils = sort. Merely tear off the coupon and mail it today. 
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Giant pile-drivers hammering 
a whole forest deep into the Jer- 
sey marshes, fiveacres of which 
are being reclaimed. 


How your Voice 
is turning a marsh 
into an industrial city. 


ESTERDAY a marsh, today a center 
of building activity, tomorrow the 
second largest telephone factory in the 
world*— such is the change which 
Western Electric is bringing about in 
New Jersey’s great industrial area be- 
tween Newark and Jersey City. 
Springing into being at the call of 
your voice! So that you can talk near 
and far, your needs for more and more 
telephones and cable and equipment 
have given rise to this great expansion. 
Since 1877 Western Electric has 
been alert to serve the requirements of 
the country for telephones. We will 
now be ready for even greater devel- 


opments to come. 
The great 


*The largest is the “a Works now build- 


Western Electric ing, as it will look when 
Works in Chi completed. A part of 
orks in Chicago this plant is scheduled 
to be in production be- 

fore the close of 1924. 


10,000 miles of telephone 
cable a year! Such was the 
output of the Hawthorne 
Works in 1928. Our new 
shops will help producea still 

As building progresses, men greater mileage, 

and women by the thousands—~ 

in truth a cityful as at Haw- 

thorne—will be busily employed 

here making telephone equip- 

ment. 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 








